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FOREWORD 

When Confucius died, it is recorded that his 
last word^wefe Tegrets that none among the 
rulers then living possessed the sagacity requisite 
to a proper appreciation of his ethical philosDphy 
and teachings. He died unhonoured, — died in 
his seventy-third year, 479 B.C., feeling in the 
flickering beats of his failing heart that his inspir- 
ing pleas for truth and justice, industry and self- 
denial, moderati6i r and public duty, though then 
withouthaving awakened men's impulses, would 
yet stir the depths of the social Ufe of his land. 

Only the future will tell how far his staunch 
guide-ropes to correct conduct will be extended 
within China, and even be threaded through the 
dark and dangerous passages of existence in the 
lands of the Occident to lead humanity safely 
to that elevated plane which the lofty ideals of 
the philosopher aimed at establishing. Not yet 
has the world, sagacious as it is, appreciated the 
wealth of gentleness, the profound forces for good, 
the uplifting influences embodied in the teachings 
of the ancient sage, whose aim, reduced to its 
simplest definition, was to show **how to get 
through life like a courteous gentleman." 

A great step forward in the dissemination of the 
doctrine in foreign lands is taken in *'The Superior 
Man." Lofty as appear the ideals, in the usual 
translations, they lose the effect on the average 
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reader that the application which Mr. Dawson 
has now given them must create. Driving home 
the principles by careful compilation under differ- 
ent headings, the author causes the scheme of 
ethical conduct to attract and appeal; and the 
blessings jt has bestowed in the vast expanses of 
China may yet give comfort to many people in 
many other lands. 
/ Confucius strove to make the himian being 

good — a good father, a good mother, a good son, 
a good daughter, a good friend, a good citizen. 
Though his truths were unpalatable at the time 
of their enunciation, they have lived to bear good 
fruit, despte the desperate efforts of Emperor 
Tsin Shi-hwang to destroy them by fire, and it is 
gratifying to see that a still wider sphere is being 
more and more developed for them in the West. 
\ The movement that is now being energized in 
China to make the doctrine more familiar to the 
people, may also find reflection in foreign lands. 
, I ** The Superior Man '* will surely help the struggler 
j in the mire of complexity to find his way out to 
i the clean, substantial foothold of manliness and 
i integrity. 



/ /^t^t^ U^*-4-^/^^P^5^-^2l^ 




Shanghai, China, 
January 2p, jgi2. 



INTRODUCTION 

WORKS OF CONFUCIUS AND CHIEF FOLLOWERS 

The ethical and political precepts of Confucius 
are not well known in Oqcidental countries, even 
to most of those who give special attention to these 
subjects; and of what is known, much* indeed 
most, is confused with the notion that Confucius 
taught a religion in our sense of that term. 

Yet these ethical teachings, which are almost 
purely secular, have for more than 2000 years 
been accepted by a larger ntmiber of himian beings 
than those of any other teacher. This, also, not-( 
withstanding that the peoples who so receive! 
Confucian morals as their guide are of the most 
various views concerning religion, i. c, for in- 

ance, are Buddhists, Mahometans, Taoists, Shin- 

oists, etc. No other ethical system, whether of 

eligious origin, or of secular, has ever been accepta- 

le to persons professing religious convictions 

.^o diverse. 

And his political maxims have been regarded 
as fimdamental, and knowledge of them, as well as 
of his ethics, has been insisted upon as a prime 
essential to political preferment, in a nation which, 

vu 




X Introduction 

The passages, so quoted, have been thrown into 
the order deemed most effective to demonstrate 
and illustrate the doctrine of Confucius. 

To sustain the interest unbroken, the passages 
quoted are connected by a running narrative, 
showing briefly the relationship of one with the 
other, stating from what book taken and by whom 
enunciated, and most sparingly accompanied by 
quotations from other moralists, ancient or 
modem. 

This book makes no claim to be an exhaustive 
study of the text, or of the commentaries on the 
text, of the Chinese sage ; and much less to epitom- 
ize a critical investigation and collation of original 
texts. It accepts the generally received canon of 
the sayings and writings of Confucius as authentic, 
and deals exclusively with their significance as 
viewed scientifically in these days. Thus consid- 
ered, the sayings of Confucius are seen to exhibit 
wonderful foresight and insight. 

Indeed, it is a continual marvel that, like 

Socrates, Plato, and Aiistotle, Confucius, should 

have come so near to laying down, formally, the 

: lines which scientific investigation must pursue; 

and yet that, as generation after generation passed 

>;]. away, the attitude of many of the disciples of each 

of these should have become more and more that 

of blind and even superstitious imitation of the 

great teacher, and almost scrupulous avoidance 

of the application of his principles in the never- 

^ jending search for truth. This seems to have 
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himself, "If Heaven had wished to let this cause 

of truth perish, then I, a mortal yet to be bom, 

I should not have got such a relation to that cause," 

? but this was rather a declaration of the imiversal- 

f 

jity of divine providence than a claim of special 
inspiration. 

Later, however, the commentators virtually 
claimed it for him, i. e., that he was "divinely 
sent," as in the Annotation of Kung-Yang quoting 
the Adjunct of the Spring and Autumn and also 
in the Adjtmct of the HsiSo King, in which Con- 
fucius is represented as reporting to Heaven the 
completion of his writings and as receiving divine 
approval in the form of a red rainbow arching 
down and becoming transformed into yellow jade 
with words carved upon it. 

This book is written to afford others opportun- 
ity for the same inspiring understanding of the 
true nature of the Confucian conception of good 
.conduct as an encouragement of independent, 
/ clear thinking concerning the purposes of life and 
i what may be done with it, which met so warm a 
welcome in my own mind when I first fortimately 
chanced upon a really good translation of the 
Analects of Confucius. What is here attempted is 
but an unworthy recognition of the great benefit, 
which, across twenty-five centuries, the Chinese 
sage conferred upon me. 

My thanks are due to various persons who have 
aided me with criticisms and suggestions; but 
very especially to Chen Huan Chang, Ph.D. 
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ascribed to him, viz: Ch'un Ch'i^fc "Spring and 
Autumn" (English Edition, vol. v., Chinese 

Classics' V- 
This'book is said to have been written by Con- 

fuci^ himself, in his seventy-second year, and to 

hai/e been designed by him to serve as an epitome 

07 his teachings upon all ethical, social, and reli- 

jious subjects. At least, Mencius so speaks of it. 

^ The book, in a different form and known as "The 

ASials^^ Luy^^as m eri^ before Confucius, 

j| and his tasjk seems, after all, to Tiave Tieeiilo'edTt 

and amplify it. The wofk as it has come down 

to us, however, undoubtedly unchanged since the 

Han dynasty, is a bare record of events, almost 

utteriy devoid of instruction and even of interest. 

2. A collection of conversations with Con- 
fucius, containing many of his most important 
sayings, was made by his disciples after his death. 

_ It is known as : 

/ Lun Yu, "The Analects," translated by James 
Legge, and published in "The Sacred Books of 
the East." 

Several important books or collections of books, 
already ancient when Confucius was bom and 
regarded as classics, were edited by Confucius and 
further edited by his early disciples. These are: 

3. Yi King, the "Book of Changes." 

4. Hsiao King, the " Book of Filial Piety." 

5. Shu King, the "Book of History." 

6. Shi King, the "Book of Poetry," also called 
"The Odes." 
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name given to " The Analects," " The Great Learn- 
ing," " The Doctrine of the Mean," and " Mencius." 

"The Five Classics" or "The Five Canons" 
is the name applied to the "Yi King," "HsiSo 
King," "Shu King," "Shi King," and "Li Ki" 
(or "Li-Ching"), collectively. The word "King" 
means "classic" or "canon." 

Other works of Confucian commentators and 
scholars which are occasionally quoted from, are: 

11. Shuo Yuan ("Park of Narratives"). 

12. Hstm Tze. 

i 13. Ku-liang Chuan ("Ku-liang*s Commen- 
. tary"). 

I 14. "Many Dewdrops of the Spring and 
■ Autumn." 

15. Pan-Ku. 

16. "History of Han Dynasty." 

17. "History of Latter Han Dynasty." 

18. " Narratives of Nations." 

19. Kung-Yang Chuan (" Ktmg- Yang's Com- 
mentary" ). 

The citations of this book are for the most part 
given by the name of the work, the name or num- 
ber of the chapter and other grand division of the 
work and the verse, to the end that any edition 
in Chinese or any translation into English or into 
another language may be conveniently referred to. 

M. M. D. 
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He was a contemporary of Lao-tsze, the founder 
of Taoism, who, however, was of the next previous 
generation. Confucius is said to have had several 
interviews with him about 517 B.C. 

Up to the age of fifty-two, he was not much 
in public life. He was then made chief magistrate 
of the city of Chimg-tu, which so thrived and 
improved tmder his care, that the Duke of Lu 
appointed him minister of crime which resulted 
in a great reduction of wrongdoing. The Duke 
accepting a present of female musicians and giving 
himself over to dissipation, Confucius withdrew 
and wandered among the various states, giving 
instruction as opportunity offered. 

His disciples during his lifetime rose to three 
thousand and of these some seventy or eighty 
were highly esteemed by him. 

Confucius when he set forth on his wanderings 
was fifty-six; it was thirteen years before he 
returned to Lu. 

In 482 B.C., he lost his only son; in 481 B.C., 
his favourite student. Yen Hwuy, and in 478 B.C. 
Tsze-lu, another of his favourites, passed away, 
and the same year Confucius himself died at the 
age of seventy-seven (or seventy-eight). 

He was buried in the K'tmg cemetery outside 
the gates of K'iuh-fow, where most of his descen- 
dants, said to number more than forty thousand, 
still live. His tomb is yet preserved and is annu- 
ally visited by vast numbers of his followers. 
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f The Superior Man 

^( bk. iv., c. xi.) "The mind of the superior man 
is conversant with righteousness ; the mind of the 
ordinary man is conversant with gain." (Ana- 
,lects, bk. iv., c. xxi.) ''The superior man in all 
things considers righteousness essential." (Ana- 
lects, bk. XV., c. xvii.) 

/1 Prudence: "The superior man wishes to be 
Ulow in his words and earnest in his conduct." 
(Analects, bk. iv., c. xxiv.) 

Composure: "The superior man is satisfied 
and composed; the ordinary man is always full 
of distress." (Analects, bk. vii., c. xxxvi.) "The 
superior man may indeed have to endure want; 
but the ordinary man, when he is in want, gives 
way to unbridled license." (Analects, bk. xv., 
c. i., V. 3.) 

Fearlessness: "The superior man has neither 
anxiety nor fear." (Analects, bk. xii., c. iv., v. i.) 
"When internal examination discovers nothing 
wrong, what is there to be anxious about, what 
is there to fear?" (Analects, bk. xi., c. iv., v. 3.) 
"They sought to act virtuously and they did so; 
and what was there for them to repine about?" 
(Analects, bk. vii., c. xiv., v. 2.) 

r - " Ease and dign ty : ' ' The superior man has digni- 
^ fied ease without pride; the ordinary man has 
pride without dignified ease." (Analects, bk. 
xiii., c. xxvi.) "The superior man is dignified 
and does not wrangle." (Analects, bk. xv., c. 
xxi.) 

Firmness: "Refusing to sturender their wills 
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6 The Superior Man 

man does the opposite of this.'* (Analects, bk. 
xii., c. xvi.) 

Broadmindedness : ''The superior man honours 
talent and virtue and bears with all. He praises ^ I 
the good and pities the incompetent." (Analects, 
bk. xix., c. iii.) **The superior man does not 
; promote a man on account of his words, nor does 
he put aside good words on account of the man.** /^ 
. (Analects, bk. xv., c. xxii.) 

Charity : **To be able to judge others by what 

, ' is in ourselves, this may be called the art of virtue." 

V (Analects, bk. vi., c. xxviii., v. 3.) 

' * - ■ Moderation : **The superior man conforms with 

the path of the mean.*' (Doctrine of the Mean, 

c. xi., V. 3.) 

The Golden Rule : * ' When one cultivates to the 
utmost the capabilities of his nature and exercises 
them on the principle of reciprocity, he is not 
far from the path. What you do not want done ^ 
to yourself, do not do unto others." (Doctrine ^ 
of the Mean, c. xiii., v. 3.) 
' y Reserve power: '*That wherein the superior 
■ man cannot be equalled is simply this, his work 
' which other men cannot see.'* (Doctrine of the 
Mean, c. xxxiii., V. 2.) 

The Art of Living. "The practice of right- 
living is deemed the highest, the practice of any 
other art lower. Complete virtue takes first 
place ; the obing of anything else whatsoever is 
subordinate." (Li Ki, bk. xvii., sect, iii.,' 5.) 
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says : " By nature men are nearly alike ; by practice, 
they get to be wide apart." (Analects, bk. xvii., 
c. ii.) 

Mencius put forward this idea continually, 
never more succinctly and aptly than in this: 
''All things are already complete in us." (Bk* 
vii., pt. i., c. iv., I.) 

Mencius also announced that the advance of 
every man is independent of the power of others, 
as follows: "To advance a man or to stop his 
advance is beyond the power of other men." 
(Bk. i., pt. ii., c. xvi., 3.) 

It has already in these pages been quoted from 
the "Analects" that "the superior man learns in 
order to attain to the utmost of his principles." 

In the same book is reported this colloquy: 
"Tsze-loo asked 'What constitutes the superior 
■man? ' The Master said, ' The cultivation of him- 
self with reverential care'" (Analects, bk. xiv., 
c.xlv.) ; and in the " Doctrine of the Mean," "When 
one cultivates to the utmost the capabilities of 
his nature and exercises them on the principle of 
reciprocity, he is not far from the path." (C. xiii., 

3-). 

In "The Great Learning," Confucius revealed 

the process, step by step, by which self-develop- 
ment is attained and by which it flows over into 
the common life to serve the state and to bless 
mankind. 

"The ancients," he said, "when they wished to 
Y exemplify illustrious virtue throughout the empire, 
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the people, distributing it among them is the way 
to collect the people." (X., 9.) 

The order of development, therefore, Confucius 
set forth as follows : 
1 Investigation of phenomena. 
.' Learning. 
; Sincerity. 
; Rectitude of purpose. 

Self-development. 

Family discipline. 

Local self-government. 

Universal self-government. 

The rules of conduct, mental, spiritual, in one's 
inner life, in the family, in the state, and in so- 
ciety at large, which will lead to this self -develop- 
ment and beyond it, Confucius conceived to be 
of universal application, for it is said in the 
''Doctrine of the Mean" (c. xxviii., v. 3): '*Now 
throughout the empire carriages all have wheels 
with the same tread, all writing is with the same 
characters, and for conduct there are the same 
rules." 

How this may be, is set forth in the same book 
(c. xii., V. I, 2): "The path which the superior 
man follows extends far and wide, and yet is secret. 
Ordinary men and women, however ignorant, 
may meddle with the knowledge of it; yet, in its 
utmost reaches, there is that which even the sage 
does not discern. Ordinary men and women, how- 
ever below the average standard of ability, can 
carry it into practice; yet, in its utmost reaches, 
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4 bk. iv., c. xi.) ''The mind of the superior man 
is conversant with righteousness ; the mind of the 
ordinary man is conversant with gain." (Ana- 
,lects, bk. iv., c. xxi.) ''The superior man in aU 
things considers righteousness essential." (Ana- 
lects, bk. XV., c. xvii.) 

/\ Prudence: "The superior man wishes to be 
!slow in his words and earnest in his conduct." 
^ (Analects, bk. iv., c. xxiv.) 

j_ Composure: ^^1l\m^ superior man is satisfied 

\ and composed; the ordinary man is always full 
of distress." (Analects, bk. vii., c. xxxvi.) "The 
superior man may indeed have to endure want; 
but the ordinary man, when he is in want, gives 
way to unbridled license." (Analects, bk. xv., 
c. i., V. 3.) 

Fearlessness: "The superior man has neither 
anxiety nor fear." (Analects, bk. xii., c. iv., v. i.) 
"When internal examination discovers nothing 
wrong, what is there to be anxious about, what 
is there to fear?" (Analects, bk. xi., c. iv., v. 3.) 
"They sought to act virtuously and they did so; 
and what was there for them to repine about?" 
(Analects, bk. vii., c. xiv., v. 2.) 
Ease and dign ty : * * The superior man has digni- 
^ fied ease without pride; the ordinary man has 
pride without dignified ease." (Analects, bk. 
xiii., c. xxvi.) "The superior man is dignified 
and does not wrangle." (Analects, bk. xv., c. 
xxi.) 

Firmness: "Refusing to surrender their wills 
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14 The Superior Man 

to the desires by which men may be possessed. 
On this we have the rebellious and deceitful heart, 
with licentious and violent disorder." (Bk. xvii., 
sect, i., V. II, 12.) 
Therefore, with acumen and discernment never 

' excelled, Confucius divined that the mind must 
first be JioneSC3w£h_ itsejf . This indicates the 
essSitialJmniQrality of the mind which clings to 
tEat whic h it does not_kn,ow, with fervency and 
loyaltyHmore devoted than that with which it 
holds to that which it does know. That one should 
not be swayed by what he prefers to believe, is 
again asserted in these words of the '* Shu-King," 
ascribed to I Yin (pt. iv., bk. v., sect, iii., v. 2.): 
*'When you hear words that are distasteful to 
your mind, you must inquire whether they be not 
right ; when you hear words that accord with your 
own views, you must inquire whether they be not 
contrary to right." 

. <^^It is consonant with the spirit and teaching of 
Confucius that the philosopher Ch'ing should have 
said of the ''Doctrine of the^ean": ''This work 
contains (he law of the mind jwhich was handed 
down from one to another " ; and that Confucius 
himself has said: " In the Book of Poetry are three 
hundred pieces, but the design of them all may 
be embraced in one sentence : ' Have no depraved 
thoughts.'" (Analects, bk. ii., c. ii.) \ 

It was thus that Confucius conceivro the art of 
li^ng«-as a thing tEought out,'^ resppnse^ur^ 
gQsiye^insteadjof j.utpjiialic* to every impulse from 
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without. He says of himself, meaning thereby 
to instruct his disciples and inspire them to emu- 
lation: "I have no course for which I am pre- 
determined and no course against which I am 
predetermined." (Analects, bk. xviii., c. viii., 
V. 5.) 

And, as already quoted, these are among his 
most striking attributes of the superior man: 
"The superior man is catholic and not partisan; 
ithfe ordinary man is partisan and not catholic.'* 
(Analects, bk. ii., c. xiv.) "The superior man 
in the world does not set his mind either for any- 
thing or against anything; what is right, he will 
follow." (Analects, bk. iv., c. x.) "The superior 
man is anxious lest he should not get truth; he is 
not anxious lest poverty should come upon him." 
(Analects, bk. xv., c. xxxi.) 

In yet more glowing and enthusiastic terms he 

sang the praises of the open mind, its need, its 

. utility, its. essentialjbeaiity and jSurQ^j)rpmise^ 

saying: "They who know the truth are not equal 

to them that love it, and they who love it are not 

; i^qual to them that find pleasure in it." (Analects, 

/bk. vi., c. xviii.) 

Socrates said something akin to this when he 
rebuked the "sophists," i. e., the "wise," and 
modestly called himself "philosophos," i. e., only 
a lover of wisdom and one who devoutly wishes 
to learn. 

Conf ucius^ sets before his disciples Jthe appre- 
hension and ascertainment of the bald truth 
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conce rning the^enomena of mature/ as the thing 

\ firstjo be^esired ; for he says: ''The object ©rtfie 

superior man is truth." (Analects, bk. xv., c. xxxi.) 

Of himself, his disciples present this portrayal: 
"There were four things from which the Master 
was entirely free: He had no foregone conclu- 
sions, no arbitrary predeterminations, no obsti- 
nacy, and no egoism." (Analects, bk. ix., c. iv.) 

Hie Investigation of Phenomena. ''Wishing 
to think sincerely, they first extended their know- 
ledge. This they did by investigation of things. 
By investigation of things, their knowledge be- 
came extensive. Their knowledge being extensive, 
their thoughts became sincere." 

These words from "The Great Learning" 
(Text, V. 4, 5) are meant to show how the mind, 
holding itself in resolution, its conclusions ready 
to take whatever form the compelling logic of the 
ascertained facts may require, must, as an essen- 
tial prerequisite of a normal and well-rounded 
life, investigate the phenomena which are around 
it. These are its world, with which it must jbope, 
and which, in order that it may cope therewith, 
it must also imderstand. Confucius says: "To 
this attainment" — i.e., perfect sincerity — "there 
are requisite extensive study of what is good, 
accurate inquiry into it, careful consideration of 
it, clear distinguishing about it, and earnest 
practical application of it." (Doctrine of the 
Mean, c. xx., v. 19.) 
OThat there must be this ardent spirit of inquiry, 
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practical courses naturally grow up." (Analects, 
bk. i., c. ii., V. 2.) 

This is set forth at length in yet more enthu- 
siastic language: "When we minutely investigate 
the nature and reasons of things till we have en- 
tered into the inscrutable and spiritual in them, 
we attain to the largest practical application of 
them; when that application becomes quickest 
and readiest and personal poise is secured, our 
virtue is thereby exalted. Proceeding beyond 
this, we reach a point which it is hardly possible 
to comprehend; we have thoroughly mastered 
the inscrutable and spiritual and understand the 
processes of transformation. This is the fulness 
of virtue." (Yi King, appendix iii., sect, ii., v. 

33, 34.) 

Learning. ' ' Learning without thought is labour 

lost ; thought without learning is perilous." (Ana- 

lects, bk. ii., c. xv.) 

The emphasis is put upon thinking in this 
statement of the Duke of Kau, quoted in the 
'*Shu King," by Confucius with approval: *'The 
wise, through not thinking, become foolish; and 
the foolish, by thinking, become wise." (Pt. v., 
bk. xviii., 2.) 

To the idea expressed in these astute words thus 
adopted by Confucius, he has added a personal 
application elsewhere, emphasizing the emptiness 
of mere speculation: "I have been the whole day 
without eating and the whole night without 
sleeping, occupied with thinking. It was of no 
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in words which he spoke to one of his disciples: 
**The Duke of She asked Tsze-loo about Confucus 
and Tsze-loo did not answer him. The Master 
said, 'Why did you not say to him: He is simply 
a man who in his eager pursuit of knowledge for- 
gets his food, who in the joy of attaining it forgets 
his sorrows, and who does not perceive that old 
age is coming on?* " (Analects, bk. vii., c. xviii.) 
And this is also declared to be an essential 
characteristic of the superior man: **The superior 
man learns and accumulates the results of his 
learning; puts questions and discriminates among 
\ those results; dwells magnanimously and imam- 
1 bitiously in what he has attained to; and carries 
\ it into practice with benevolence." (Yi King, 
Uappendix iv., c. vi., v. 31.) 

That one must be modest as to his ability and 
acquirements, in order to learn, was as obvious 
to the mind of Confucius, as to that of Socrates. 
^These words of Yueh in the **Shu King" are 
I illustrative of this: **In learning there should be 
I a humble mind and the maintenance of constant 
j earnestness." (Pt. iv., bk. viii., sec. iii., i.) 
^ And these are the words of Tsang, referring to 
his friend. Yen Yuan: ** Gifted with ability and 
yet putting questions to those who were not so; 
possessed of much and yet putting questions to 
those possessed of little ; having, as though he had 
not; full, and yet counting himself as empty; 
offended against, and yet entering into no alter- 
cation." (Analects, bk. viii., c. v.) 
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taking, cautious reasoning about them. Of the 
perils of the other, he says: "The study of strange 
doctrines is injurious indeed." (Analects, bk. ii., 
CyXvi.) 

^I^^^otwithstanding this, he did not subordinate, 
an3 much less did he eliminate the need for, at- 
tention to the broad conception of the tmiverse, 
while keeping one's eye upon the particle oi dead 
inatter or the infinitesimal forms of life/^That 
""^the laws which operate in the phenomena of 
nature are the very laws of God, was ever pre- 
sent in his mind, and that narrow views of these 
phenomena, as if they were unrelated and inde- 
pendent, are not and cannot be true knowledge. 
Therefore is it, as he said, that "in order to know 
men," one "may not dispense with a know- 
ledge of Heaven." (Doctrine of the Mean, c. 
XX., V. 7.) 

That everything cognizable is the field of learning 
is suggested in the words: "Accordingly, the sage, 
looking up, contemplates the brilliant phenomena 
of the heavens and, looking down, examines 
the definite arrangements of the earth; thus he 
knows the causes of darkness and of light. He 
traces things to their beginning and follows them 
to their end; thus he knows what can be said 
about death and life." (Yi King, appendix iii., 
' c. iv., V. 21.) 

The great utility to him who would round out 
his own life by knowledge of the achievements 
of ancient worthies was enforced as follows: "The 
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•^cholar lives and associates with men of his own 
I time ; but the men of antiquity are the subjects of 
.J-his study." (Li Ki, bk. xxxviii., v. ii.) 

The great, the all-important place of leammg, • 
so defined as a mov ing force in the scheme o£Jife|^ 
and, within the measure ofTusHcapacity, its claim 
upon every human being, he.thus affirmed: 
''Knowledge, magnanimity, and energy, these 
three are the virtues which are universally bind- 
ing." (Doctrine of the Mean, c. xx., v. 8.) 

The tuiion of a sublime trust and an earnest 
struggle to learn is thus praised by the sage him- 
self: "With sincere trust he unites the love of 
learning ; holding firm unto death, he is perfecting 
the excellence of his course." (Analects, bk. viii., 
c. xiii., V. I.) 

Genius and Inspiration. It is characteristic 
of Confucius that, where he did not know, he did 
not affirm. His saying, '*When you do not know 
a thing, to acknowledge that you do not know it, 
is knowledge" (Analects, bk. ii., c. xvii.), is 
far from being : " If you do not know a thing, affirm 
that it is not true." 

Therefore, especially since, as all candid souls 
must ever have been, he was impressed with the 
marvellous insight which the minds of some of 
earth's children had shown, he was not a doctrin- 
aire concerning the possibility of quicker, surer/ 
and deeper discernment of facts and truths th^n 
that of which ordinary human beings are capable. 
Accordingly he says of this : * * Those who are bom 
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in the possession of knowledge, are the highest 
class of men. Those who leam and so acquire 
knowledge, are next. The dull and stupid who 
yet achieve knowledge, are a class next to these. 
Those who are dull and stupid and yet do not 
leam, are the lowest of the people." (Analects, 
bk. xvi., c. ix.) 

Though he is now reverenced by millions in the 
Asiatic world as the greatest mind that has been 
incarnate among them, Confucius makes no claim 
to such inspiration and internal perception of 
knowledge without external observation, for him- 
self; instead, he says: *' I am not one who was bom 
in the possession of knowledge; I am one who is 
fond of antiquity and earnest in seeking it there." 
(Analects, bk. vii., c. xix.) 

In view of the fact that others were not able 
in his day to find what he set forth, in the archives 
of mankind or even in the contemplation of nature, 
and the further undeniable fact of his wonderful 
penetration and clarity, it may be questioned 
whether, in addition to his tireless industry, 
there was not present also the full measure of 
illumination from without and, let us reverently 
say, from above, which has attended others of 
the world's great moral teachers and leaders in 
all time. 

That it was not all pure grind — nay, more, that 
it should never be all pure grind — but, instead, 
the organic absorption of knowledge into himself 
and as inherent parts of himself, blending into a 
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a man's self and toward himself, as counter- 
distinguished from sincere speech and action, yet, 
notwithstanding that one cannot read the inmost 
thoughts and purposes of another, few there are 
who have pondered deeply and observed widely 
and closely, that do not know that sincerity of 
thought must itself be cultivated or at least be 
preserved. 

Confucius had no mind to say otherwise for he 
puts it thus in **The Great Learning" at the very 
outset: ** Wishing to think sincerely, they first 
extended their knowledge as widely as possible. 
This they did by the investigation of things"; 

'i^and he himself says, elsewhere: "Leaving vittvifi. 
without proper cultivationj not thoroughly dis- 
cussing whaiETs learned; not being able to move 
toward righteousness of which knowledge has been 
gained; and not being able to change what is not 
good: these are the things which occasion me 
solicitude." (Analects, bk. vii., c. iii.) 

>^; ' He also said, referring to knowledge: **A man 
can enlarge his principles; the principles do not 
[i. e. , of themselves] enlarge the man. ' * (Analects, 
bk. XV., c. xxviii.) The same is also implied, as 
well as that a man of character, while ready to 
serve, will not permit himself to be used, by this 
I saying (Analects, bk. ii., c. xii.): ''The superior 
; man is not an utensil," i. e., his usefulness is not 
confined to one thing. 

Therefore, not to one who must as a matter of 
mere consequence comply, but to one who may 
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him. He, therefore, who is possessed of the com- 
pletest sincerity, is like a spirit." (C. xxiv.) 

Extreme as these statements may appear, who 
is there among earnest thinkers and students that 
has not seen or experienced something very like 
this? It is obvious that the mind can the better 
fulfil its highest offices, if steadily applied thereto 
and never to the grovelling arts of deception 
or, lower yet, of self-deception. If gross self- 
deception, as by cowardice, self-seeking, prejudice, 
or superstition, renders the mind incapable of 
perceiving the simplest truths concerning the 
phenomena of nature, it may well be that com- 
plete absence of the wish to deceive or to be de- 
ceived bespeaks clarity of vision and of prevision 
— ^which is, perhaps, only clear reasoning from the 
known and now, to the unknown and to be — 
though it otherwise seem impossible. 

"The Great Learning" teaches that a large 
measure of this clear vision may be attained; for, 
immediately after saying, ''The superior man is 
watchful over himself, when alone," it is added: 
"There is no evil to which the inferior man will 
not proceed, when alone. When he beholds a 
superior man, he tries at once to disguise himself, 
concealing his evil under a display of virtue. The 
other penetrates him as if he saw his heart and 
reins" (Text, vi., v. i, 2). 

And this is said (Great Learning, vi., v. 2) to 
warn the inferior man and encourage the superior : 
"What is in fact within, will show without"; 
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and the Master is quoted in the "Doctrine of the 
Mean" (c. xx., v. 18), as saying with an enthusi- 
asm no more than commensurate with the sub- 
ject: "Sincerity is the path of Heaven. The 
attainment of sincerity is the path for men," and 
the "Doctrijie of the Mean" adds yet more rap- 
turously in its praise : " Sincerity is the end and the 
beginning of all things; without sincerity, there 
is nothing. Therefore, the superior man regards 
the attainment of sincerity the highest excellence." 
(C. XXV., V. 2.) 

This eloquent passage in the "Shu King" 
(pt. v., bk. ix., V. 2) is evidently at one with the 
view of Confucius: "Awful though Heaven be, 
it yet helps the sincere." 

Rectification of Purpose. "Their thoughts 
being sincere, their purposes were rectified." 

In "The Great Learning," from which this is 
taken (Text, v. 5), the following brief explanation 
of it is given: "This is meant by 'Self-development 
depends upon rectifying one's purposes ' : If a man 
be swayed by passion, his conduct will be wrong; 
and so also if he be swayed by terror, by fond- 
ness, by sorrow, by distress. When the mind is not 
dominant, we look but see not, we hear but com- 
prehend not, we eat but taste not." (C. vii., v. i, 2.) 

The same thought Confucius expresses at 
another time when addressing one of his disciples : 
"Ch'ang is tmder the influence of his passions; 
how can he be pronounced firm and unbending?" 
(Analects, bk. v., c. x.) 
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Rarely in any of the books edited by Confucius, 
composed of his sayings or purporting to set forth 
his views, is anything advanced as the very word 
I ^oi God. Yet upon this topic the following is 
\ found in the '*Shi King" (Major Odes, decade i., 
ode 7): "God said to King Wan: 'Be not like 
I them who reject this and cling to that! Be not 
^•' ' like them who are ruled by their likes and desires ! " ' 

/ And in the "Li Ki" is found this accoimt of the 
methods and purposes of the ancient kings, al- 
ready once quoted: "It belongs to the nature of 
man, as from Heaven, to be still at his birth. His 
activity shows itself as he is acted on by external 
things, and develops the desires incident to his 
nature. Things come to him more and more, and 
his knowledge is increased. Then arise the mani- 
festations of liking and disliking. When these 
are not regulated by anything within, and growing 
knowledge leads more astray without, he cannot 
come back to himself, and his Heavenly principle 
is extinguished. 

"Now there is no end of the things by which 
man is affected ; and when his likings and dislikings 
are not subject to regulation (from within), he 
is changed into the nature of things as they come 
before him ; that is, he stifles the voice of Heavenly 
principle within, and gives the utmost indulgence 
to the desires by which men may be possessed. 
On this we have the rebellious and deceitful heart, 
with licentious and violent disorder." (Li Ki, 
bk. xvii., sect, i., v. 11, 12.) 
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The destructive results of setting the heart 
upon blind indulgence in these refinements of 
sensual pleasure were sung in **The Odes" by one 
of the ancient bards : 

"He who loves hunting and women 
Abandons his state to ruin." 

(Li Ki, bk. ix., sect, ii., v. 12.) 

And this bald fact, abtmdantly shown in this 
age by the vital statistics of every country, was 
spoken by the Duke of Kau and handed down in 
the '*Shu King" (pt. v., bk. xv., v. 2): "They 
sought for nothing but excessive pleasure and so 
not one of them had long life." 

The greater longevity of men who were earnest 
students and vigorous, forceful thinkers, not given 
to dissipation of their energies in any of the ways 
described, had already been remarked, indeed, 
centuries before the time of Confucius. Yet he 
had more respect for misguided seekers after 
pleasure, at bottom, than for the smug lovers of 
safe comfort; the former at least Kved, however 
mistaken their view of life's true aim, the strenu- 
ous existence, making sacrifices to obtain that 
which they desired. He would not have been 
ready to go so far, perhaps, as Ibsen who says 
through the lips of Brand: 

"Let be, ye are the serfs of pleasure; 
Be such, then, with no let nor measure! 
Not one thing merely for today 
And quite another thing tomorrow. 
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sage referred when he said, "Your good, careftil 
people of the villages are the thieves of virtue'* 
(Analects, bk. xvii., c. xiii.), and, as quoted by 
Mencius, **I hate your good, careful men of the 
villages, lest they be confounded with the vir- 
tuous'*? (Bk. vii., pt. ii., c. xxxvi., v. 12.) 

The Duke of Kau is represented in the "Shu 

King" (pt. v., bk. xv., v. i) to have said of old: 

"The superior man rests in this, that he will 

indulge in no injurious ease." 

'[ Confucius was ever insistent upon contrasting 

i the love of virtue^ with the love of comfort as in 

; these sayings: "The scholar who cherishes tfie love 

of comfort is not fit to be deemed a scholar.'* 

(Analects, bk. xiv., c. iii.) "A scholar, whose 

mind is set on truth and who is ashamed of poor 

clothes and poor food, is not fit to be discoursed 

with." (Analects, bk. iv., c. ix.) 

Scarcely less apposite to the conditions of the 
present day is this contrast which he makes: 
"The mind of the superior man is conversant 
with righteousness ; the mind of the ordinary man 
is conversant with gain." (Analects, bk. iv., c. 
xxi.) 

Yet he holds that one may receive and welcome 
his reward, albeit that to secure it should not be 
his purpose in doing an excellent thing or service. 
Indeed, one must not even set before him the 
purpose to secure rewards which are real, though 
not material, such as fame or even success and 
self-approbation. The course of virtue, leading^ 
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ment. Nowadays men learn with a view to the 
approbation of others." (Analects, bk. xiv., 

C. XXV.) 

Prom the book of Mencius the following is 
taken: "Yang Hoo said: 'He who seeks to be 
rich will not be benevolent; he who seeks to be 
benevolent will not be rich.* " (Bk. ii., pt. L, 
c. iii., V. 5.) 

The following inspiring saying from the "Li Ki** 
(bk. xxix., V. 27) points out the goal to attain 
which the sincere mind must perforce direct all 
its power: "The services of Hau Ki were the most 
meritorious of all imder heaven. . . . But all 
he longed for was that his actions should be 
better than the fame of them, and so he said of 
himself that he was simply 'a man who is useful 
toothers.' " 

Mencius supplies these infallible indications 
that one's purpose is not tmmixed with selfish 
designs, and therefore that it requires careful 
scrutiny and rectification: "If a man love others 
and that love is not returned, let him examine 
himself as to his love of others. If he rules others 
but his government is not successful, let him 
examine himself as to wisdom. If he is polite to 
others but they impolite to him, let him examine 
himself as to real respect for them. When by 
what we do we do not achieve our aim, we must 
examine ourselves at every point. When a man 
is right, the whole empire will turn to him.'* 
(Bk. iv., pt. i., c. iv., v. i, 2.) 
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the wish and intention immediately affect the 
development of the man himself, and make him 
more or less a man. 

Therefore is it that from earliest youth one 
must be careful about that which he most earn- 
estly desires, not because he will not obtain it, 
but because he will, to his making or his undoing; 
and the teachers of the young have greater reason 
to direct with care their wishes, longings, and 
ambitions than merely their present application 
to study and work. 

Mencius refers to this when he aptly says: "Let 
a man stand fast in the nobler part of himself 
and the meaner part will not be able to take it 
from him.*' (Bk. vi., pt. i., c. xv., v. 2.) 

He also points out how men are distinguished 
by the loftiness or lowness of their purposes, thus : 
"Those who follow that part of themselves which 
is great, are great men; those who follow that 
part of themselves which is little, are little men.** 
(Bk. vi., pt. i., c. XV., V. i.) 

The intimate and immediate connection between 
sincerity and ptirity of purpose is self-evident ^only 
by the most searching sincerity can the Human 
intellect be prevented from deceiving itself, where 
elemental appetites, useful for the purposes for 
which they exist but destructive if unrestrained, 
plead for freedom from restraint and even for stimu- 
lation as ends in themselves and not in furtherance 
of the cosmic purposes of self-preservation and 
race-preservation for which they were given. 
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-r This glorious picture of achievement Confucius 
' puts before those of his disciples who will preserve 
' in thought and action unswerving integrity of 
1. purpose and of aim: "Contemplating good and 
/ piu^uing it as if they could not attain to it, con- 
templating evil and shrinking from it as they would 
from thrusting the hand into boiling water — I 
have seen such men as I have heard such words." 
(Analects, bk. xvi., c. xi., v. i.) 

There may, then, be such men; no impossible 
standard is here set up. Confucius had long held 
his conduct up to it and says of himself: "With 
coarse rice to eat, with water to drink and my 
bended arm for a pillow, I still have joy in the 
midst of these things. Riches and honours, 
acquired by imrighteousness, are to me as a 
floating cloud." (Analects, bk. vii., c. xv.) 



CHAPTER II 



SELF-DEVELOPMENT 



The characteristics of the superior man having 
been presented, it is in logical order to examine the 
faculties and qualities which Confucius would 
have one cultivate to attain this ideal state. First 
in importance is the will. 

The Will. "Their purposes being rectified, 
they cultivated themselves." 

By these words in "The Great Learning" 
(Text, V. 5) it is meant that when there is no 
conflict of aims, of duties and desires, when one 
wills what he wishes, and with all his heart singly 
and clearly wishes what he wills, then and not 
till then does the will become clear and firm and 
strong. 

The man is his will; back of his will is his pur- 
pose; and back of his purpose, his desire. If his 
knowledge enable him to make right choices, he 
should be sincere, his desires should be disciplined, 
his ptupose lofty, and, resting thereupon as on a 
rock, his will fixed and immovable. That is 
character. 

Confucius puts it: "If the will be set on virtue, 
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doctrines, but my strength is insufficient," he 
i^' f\ admonished him: ''They whose strength is in- 
V ' .1/ sufficient give over in the middle of the way, but 
now you do but set limits unto yourself." (Ana- 
lects, bk. vi., ex.) 

The scorn of craven compromise is well voiced 
in this: '*Tsze-Chang said, 'When a man holds 
fast virtue, but without seeking to enlarge it, and 
credits right principles, but without firm sincer- 
ity, what account can be made of his existence or 
I non-existence?" (Analects, bk. xix., c. ii.) 

That the path of duty leads to the very brink of 
the grave — and beyond it — Confucius says in no 
"T^ uncertain language: '*The determined scholar and 
the man of virtue will not seek to live at the ex- 
pense of injuring their virtue. They will even 
sacrifice their lives to preserve their virtue com- 

plete." (Analects, bk. xiv., c. viii.) "The man 

who in the view of gain thinks of righteousness, 
who in the view of danger is prepared to give up 
his life, and who does not forget an old agreement, 
however far back it extends — such a man may be 
reckoned a complete man." (Analects, bk. xiv., 
c. xiii., V. 2.) 

His disciple, Tsze-Chang, said of this: "The 
scholar, beholding threatened danger, is prepared 
to sacrifice his life. When the opportunity for 
gain is presented to him, he thinks of righteous- 
ness." (Analects, bk. xix., c. i.) 

This picture, which to uninstructed mortals 
may seem dark and forbidding, — it should not 
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seem so, since to die is before every man and few 
can hope to have so noble an end, — Confucius did 
not always hold before the eyes of his disciples, 
however, but on the contrary justly declared, in 
the face of their craven dread: "Virtue is more to 
man than either fire or water. I have seen men 
die by treading upon fire or water, but I have 
never seen a man die by treading the path of 
virtue." (Analects, bk. xv., c. xxxiv.) 
''^^It costs really nothing to will that which is good 

I and beneficial; the cost is all on the other side. 
That one sacrifices, is pure delusion; the pleasure 

^ as well as the solid benefit is to be found where 

r 

' the enlightened will would bear us. Such conduct 
■ is heroic to contemplate ; but it is simple truth and 
not merely personal praise^ which Confucius 
spake of another: "With a single bamboo dish of 
rice, a single gourd dish of drink, and living in a 
mean, narrow lane, while others could not have 
endured the distress, he did not allow his joy to 
be affected by it." (Analects, bk. vi., c. ix.) 

It might, indeed it ought and would, be true 
of any other, if tmspoiled ; and, as he has well said : 
"For a morning's anger, to wreck one's life and 
involve the lives of his parents, is not this a case 
of delusion?" (Analects, bk. xii., c. xxi., v. 3.) 

And, while not so strikingly and obviously true, 
this statement holds for every aberration from the 
path of duty, into which one may believe himself 
led by reason of the greater pleasure and satis- 
faction that it seems to offer, be it what it may. 
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|The beauty, the compensations and relaxations 
I of the upward course are thus set forth by the 
■ sage: *'Let the will be set on the path of duty! 
i Let every attainment of what is good be firmly 
; grasped! Let perfect virtue be emulated! Let 
j relaxation and enjoyment be foimd in the polite 
arts!" (Analects, bk. vii., c. vi.) 

To the instructed mind there is nothing unin- 
viting in this prospect ; and low and mind-destroy- 
ing pleasures and comforts which are in fact, 
though not apparently, lower and more destructive 
are well abandoned for these higher, simpler, 
keener, and more abiding satisfactions. Confu- 
cius puts it also more explicitly thusi^^f^o find 
enjoyment in the discriminating study of cere- 
monies and music; to find enjoyment in speaking 
of the goodness of others; to find enjoyment in 
having many worthy friends: — these are advan- 
tageous. To find enjoyment in extravagant 
pleasures; to find enjoyment in idleness and saun- 
tering; to find enjoyment in the pleasures of 
feasting: — these are injurious. "^(Analects, bk. 
xvi., c. V.) 

Even reverses and hardships have their lesson 
and reward if one but meet them with resolution ; 
for as Mencius says: "When Heaven is about to 
confer a great office on any man, it first disciplines 
his mind with suffering and his bones and sinews 
with toil. It exposes him to want and subjects 
him to extreme poverty. It confounds his under- 
takings. Sy all these methods it stimulates his 
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can only mean that he is not fearful about it but 
instead is cool and determined. As it costs noth- 
ing to will, when the purposes are rectified; so, 
when the will is clear and firm, it costs nothing 
to be brave. Therefore in "The Great Learning'* 
it is said that by this course, "unperturbed resolve 
is attained." Confucius elsewhere puts it: "To 
see what is right and not to do it, is want of 
courage." (Analects, bk. ii., c. xxiv., v. 2.) 

For if one see what is right, he should think 
sincerely about it, without self-delusion; and, 
thinking thus, his desires and his purposes should 
be rectified and therefrom the will to do right will 
flow. And if he see the truth and do not do these 
things, it is plainly want of courage — the courage 
to cast aside comfortable delusions, to think sin- 
cerely and be undeceived. When undeceived 
and with desire and resolve purified, the will and 
courage follow inevitably. 

Confucius again refers to this, sajdng: "When 
-^ you have faults, do not fear to abandon them." 
(Analects, bk. i., c. viii., v. 4.) This is also the 
gist of the following injunction from the "Li Ki" 
(bk. XV., V. 22) : "Do not try to defend or conceal 
what was wrong in the past." 

So also speaks Yueh in the "Shu King": "Do 
not be ashamed of mistakes and so proceed to 
make them crimes!" (Pt. iv., bk. viii., sect, ii., 

V. I.) 

The fear here referred to is doubtless both the 
fear of discomfort and the fear of the prying eyes 
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and the caustic tongues of others. To this craven 
dread, reference is made when Tsze-Hea says: 
"The inferior man is sure to gloss his faults." 
(Analects, bk. xix., c. viii.) The remedy for it, 
Confucius demonstrates in these brave words: 
'*I am fortunate! If I have any faults, people 
are sure to know them." (Analects, bk. vii., c. 
XXX., V. 3.) 

Thus Mencius puts it: "When any one told 
Tsze-loo that he had a fault, he rejoiced." (Bk. 
ii., pt. i., c. viii., v. i.) 

Again speaking in the "Yi King" in praise of 
the son of the Yen family, Confucius says: "If 
anything that he did was not good, he was sure 
to become conscious of it; and, when he knew it, 
he did not do the thing again." (Appendix iii., 
V. 42.) 

So, also, King Thang is represented in the "Shu 
King" as saying: "The good in you I will not 
dare to keep concealed; and for the evil in me, I 
will not dare to forgive myself." (Pt. iv., bk. iii., 

V. 3O 

And in the "Shu King," also, the great Shun 

is reported to have said : "When I am doing wrong, 
j it is yours to correct me. Do not concur to my 
>face and when you have retired, speak otherwise ! " 
(Pt. ii., bk. iv., I.) 

Fearlessness Confucius ever named as an attri- 
bute of the superior man, saying (Analects, bk. 
'"i xiv., c. XXX., V. i) : "The way of the superior man 
I is threefold, but I am not equal to it. Virtuous, 
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he is free from anxieties ; wise, he is free from per- 
plexities; bold, he is free from fear"; and he pre- 
sents this opposite picture (Analects, bk. iv., c. ii.) : 
'*They who are without virtue cannot abide long 
either in a condition of poverty and hardship or in 
a condition of enjoyment." 

This is even more strikingly presented in the 
foUowing: "Having not and yet affecting to have, 
empty and yet affecting to be full, straitened 
and yet affecting to be at ease! It is difficult 
with such characteristics to have constancy." 
(Analects, bk. vii., c. xxv., v. 3.) 

And in this contrast: ''The superior man is 
satisfied and composed, the ordinary man is 
always full of distress." (Analects, bk. vii., 
c. xxxvi.) 

The cowardice of such concern about the future 
as sets one to speculating and worrying is con- 
demned in the "Li Ki" (bk. xv., 22) as follows:. 
"Do not try ... to fathom what has not yet 
arrived." 

The sage was not unaware that boldness may 
be the result of ignorance as well as of knowledge, 
that it may be madness and folly instead of clear 
sanity and wisdom. It was concerning such that 
Confucius spoke when he said of the superior 
man: "He hates those who have valour only and 
are unobservant of propriety. He hates those 
who are forward and determined and at the same 
time of contracted understanding." (Analects, 
bk. xvii., c. xxiv., v. 2.) 
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xxvii.) : '* There may be those who do this or that, 
without knowing why. I do not do so." 

The sage also eiilogizes the balanced, self- 
centred man in no uncertain terms, as follows: 
'*He with whom neither calimmy which slowly 
soaks into the mind, nor insults that startle like 
a wotmd to the flesh, are successful, may indeed 
be called intelligent; yea, he with whom neither 
soaking caltminy nor startling insults are success- 
ful may be called far-seeing." (Analects, bk. xii., 
c. vi.) 

Here are yet other words of penetrating wis- 
dom concerning the advantages of this perfect 
poise and calm: ''He who does not anticipate 
attempts to deceive him nor think beforehand of 
his not being believed, and yet apprehends these 
things readily when they occur, is he not a man 
of superior worth?" (Analects, bk. xiv., c. 
xxxviii.) 

Mencius also characterizes such a man as fol- 
lows: '*When he obtains the desired position to 
practise virtue for the good of the people; when 
disappointed in that ambition to pracl^e virtue 
for himself; to be above the power of riches and 
honours to corrupt, of poverty and a mean condi- 
tion to swerve and of might and sway to bend — 
these characterize the great man." (Bk. iii., 
pt. ii., c. ii., v. 3.) 

Confucius deemed it indispensable for a ruler 
to thus possess his soul. Alone it would make a 
ruler good, if not indeed great. Therefore, he 
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unguarded moments, to be surprised into revela- 
tions of deeper-seated longings, by the unexpected 
presentation of opportunities for the safe enjoy- 
ment of sensual delights or by the excitement of 
rage or terror or other unworthy emotion. 

It is well said in the "Shi King** (Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom, decade v., ode 2): **Men who 
are grave and wise, though they drink, are masters 
of themselves. Men who are benighted and 
ignorant become slaves of drink and more so, 
daily. Be careful, each of you, of your conduct! 
What Heaven confers, when once lost, will not 
be regained." 

The necessity for reflection and consideration, 
though it be but momentary, before responding 
to any impulse from without, either in speech or 
in action, instead of the automatic, animal response 
of a curse or a blow, a smile or a caress, or whatever 
it may be when one is played upon, is always 
present in the mind of the sage. It is significantly 
expressed thus: '*Ke Wan Tze thought thrice 
and then acted. When the Master was in- 
formed of it, he said: 'Twice may do.**' (Ana- 
lects, bk. v., c. xix.) 

That even greater prudence in speech is desir- 
able, is indicated by this reply to the inquiry of 
Tsze-kung : ' * What constitutes the superior man ? ' * 
* * He acts before he speaks and afterwards speaks 
in accordance with his act.'* (Analects, bk. ii., 
c. xiii.) 

Reasons for reticence are given in several pas- 
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ated by Confucius, who often spoke of it, saying: 
"All men say, 'We are wise'; but happening to 
choose the path of the mean, they are not able to 
keep it for a round month." (Doctrine of the 
Mean, c. vi.) 

And again: "The empire, its states, and its 
families may be perfectly ruled, dignities and 
emoluments may be declined, naked weapons 
may be trampled under the feet, but the course 
of the mean cannot be attained to." (Doctrine 
of the Mean, c. ix.) 

And in another place he says: "The good man 
tries to proceed according to the right path, but 
when he has gone half-way he abandons it." 
(Doctrine of the Mean, c. xi., v. 2.) 

Yet he does not overemphasize this nor fail to 
recognize that this path is as frequently found by 
the lowly and humble as by those who are con- 
scious of greatness. He says, instead: "The path 
is not far from man. When men try to pursue a 
course which is far from the common indications 
of consciousness, this course cannot be considered 
the path." (Doctrine of the Mean, c. xiii., v. i.) 

Mencius in two places reverently echoes this 
sentiment, as follows: "The path of duty lies in 
what is near and men seek for it in what is remote; 
to follow it is easy and men seek it among arduous 
undertakings." (Bk. iv., pt. i., c. xi.) "The way 
of truth is like a great road. It is not hard to 
find it. The trouble is only that men will not 
look for it. Go home and seek it and you will 
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find many ready to point it out." (Bk. vi., pt. ii., 
c. ii., V. 7.) 

This strange but necessary combination of sim- 
plicity and complexity, of things easy and things 
difficult to understand, is well set forth in the 
following cryptic language: "The way of the supe- 
rior man may be found in its simple elements in 
the intercourse of common men and women, in 
its utmost reaches it shines brightly through 
Heaven and earth." (Doctrine of the Mean, c. 
xii., V. 4.) 

Confucius finds the starting point for following 
the path of the mean in this, that one should be 
natural, should be himself. The whole picture 
of what is fundamentally necessary and of what 
result may be hoped for is in the following from 
the "Doctrine of the Mean" (c. xiv.): 

"The superior man does what is proper to the 
station in which he is, he does not desire to go 
beyond this. In a position of wealth and honour 
\ he does what is proper to a position of wealth and 
I honour; in a poor and low position, he does what 
is proper to a poor and low position; situated 
among barbarous tribes, he does what is proper 
to a situation among barbarous tribes; in a posi- 
tion of sorrow and difiiculty, he does what is proper 
to a position of sorrow and difficulty. 

"The superior man can find himself in no posi- 
tion in which he is not himself. In a high situa- 
tion he does not treat with contempt his inferiors, 
in a low situation he does not court the favour of 
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rightness and yet live, his escape is the result of 
mere good fortune." (Analects, bk. vi., c. xvii.) 

Tsang Tze, according to Mencius, attributes 
this also to Confucius: "If on self-examination, 
I find I am not upright, shall I not be in fear even 
of a poor man in his loose garments of hair-cloth? 
If on self-examination I find that I am upright, 
I will go forward against thousands and tens of 
thousands." (Mencius, bk. ii., pt. i., c. ii., v. 7.) 

It is to this, also, that Confucius refers when he 
says: "Let every man consider virtue as what 
devolves upon himself; he may not yield the per- 
formance of it even to his teacher." (Analects, 
bk. XV., c. XXXV.) 

That it comes naturally and easily if the purpose 
has been rectified and the will is clear and strong, 
he says in these words : " If the will be set on virtue, 
there will be no practice of wickedness." (Ana- 
lects, bk. iv., c. iv.) 

The life which is devoid of purity and rectitude, 
n he regards as thrown away. Righteousness should 
Lreign in men's hearts and in their lives. Its name 
^ and how desirable a thing it is should be upon 
their lips every day; for of this he speaks as fol- 
lows: "When a nimiber of people are together 
for a whole day without their conversation tvim- 
ing on righteousness, and when they are fond of 
carrying out a narrow shrewdness, theirs is indeed 
a hard case." (Analects, bk. xv., c. xvi.) 

Ctmning shrewdness he regarded as utterly 
inconsistent with rectitude, saj'^ing: "Who says 
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of business, he is anxious that it should be rever- 
ently careful." (Analects, bk. xvi., c. x.) 

These resulting virtues of speech and action 
were two of the '*four things which the Master 
taught: Letters, ethics, devotion of spirit, and 
truthfulness." (Analects, bk. vii., c. xxiv.) And 
urgently did he enjoin each of his disciples **to 
give one's self earnestly to the duties due to men." 
(Analects, bk. vi., c. xx.) 

That this should come naturally and easily, 

without strain or striving, Mencius says in this: 

^ "The great man does not think beforehand of his 

I words that they may be sincere nor of his actions 

that they may be resolute ; he simply speaks and 

does what is right." (Bk. iv., pt. ii., c. xi.) 

The opposite Mencius finds in this : "The disease 
of men is this: — that they neglect their own fields 
and go to weed the fields of others and that what 
they require from others is great, while what they 
lay upon themselves is light." (Bk. vii., pt. ii., 
c. xxxii., V. 3.) 

The evil results of uninstructed earnestness in 
conduct, i. e., earnestness imaccompanied by clear 
knowledge of what is aimed at, of consequences 
and causes and of the means by which one's real 
ends may be furthered, are set forth iq this: 
"There is the love of being sincere without the 
love of learning; the beclouding here leads to an 
injurious disregard of consequences." (Analects, 
bk. xvii., c. viii., v. 3.) 

Notwithstanding these obvious limitations, none 
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affairs of life. Thus he places among the cardinal 
qualities of the superior man reverent attention 
to business. (Analects, bk. xvi., c. x.) Yet he 
rarely discoursed upon this subject nor, indeed, 
upon the part of Heaven in determining the good 
or ill fortune which attends man; and that this 
is not true only of the sayings which have come 
down to us, is shown by this statement of his 
disciples: ''The subjects of which the Master 
seldom spoke were: profitableness, also the ap- 
pointments of Heaven and perfect virtue." (Ana- 
lects, bk. ix., c. i.) 

That the sordid pursuit of wealth is to be avoided 
he indicated in these words already quoted: 
''Riches and honour are what men desire. If it 
cannot be brought about in the proper way, they 
shoiild not be held. Poverty and meanness are 
what men dislike. If it cannot be brought about 
in the proper way, they should not be avoided.*' 
(Analects, bk. iv., c. v., v. i.) 

This he also said again and again, as in this 
contrast: "The mind of the superior man is con- 
versant with righteousness; the mind of the aver- 
age man is conversant with gain" (Analects, 
bk. iv., c. xvi.) ; and in another place he names as 
one of the qualities of "the complete man" that, 
"in view of gain," he "thinks of righteousness." 
(Analects, bk. xiv., c. xiii., v. 2.) 

He teaches that "riches and honours depend 
upon Heaven" (Analects, bk. xii., c. v., v. 3); 
notwithstanding which, prudence and industry 
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And in the " Yi King" (appendix ii., c. xxxlii., 
V. 4) this caution and this self-restraint are thus 
appreciated: "A superior man retires, notwith- 
standing his likings ; an average man cannot attain 
to it." 

This sketch of the superior man is elaborated 
further in the following passage in the "Analects " : 
"He who aims to be a man of complete virtue, in 
his food does not seek to gratify his appetite, nor 
in his dwelling-place does he seek the appliances 
of ease; he is earnest in what he is doing, and 
careful in his speech ; he frequents the company of 
men of principle that he may be rectified." (Ana- 
lects, bk. i., c. xiv.) 

Prudence is, of course, merely the application 
of the same calm clear-sightedness and study of 
cause and effect, which the sage enjoins as the 
very foundation of the investigation of phenomena, 
upon which in turn the entire superstructure of 
the art of life rests. To what advantage does one 
refuse to recognize the stubborn facts, whether 
as regards himself or as regards others? Or as 
the sage phrases it: "Who can go out but by the 
door? How is it that men will not walk according 
to these ways?" (Analects, bk. vi., c. xv.) 

The need of patience and thoroughness he also 
repeatedly inculcates, as in this: "Do not be de- 
sirous of having things done quickly; do not look 
at small advantages ! Desire to have things done 
quickly prevents their being done thoroughly. 
Looking at small advantages prevents greajt 
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things being accomplished." (Analects, bk. xiii., 
c. xvii.) 

And the slow but solid achievement which 
attends this course is thus portrayed: "The way 
of the superior man may be compared with what 
takes place in travelling, when to go to a distance 
we must first traverse the space that is near and 
when in ascending a height we must first begin 
from the lower grotmd." (Doctrine of the Mean, 

C. XV., V. I.) 
T 
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might have the same mate." (Bk. i., sect, i., 
pt. i., c. v., V. 21.) 

And in yet another place in that book the fol- 
lowing tribute to the superlative utility of pro- 
priety and especially to its usefulness in forming 
character appears: ''Therefore the rules of pro- 
priety are for man what the yeast is for liquor. 
By the use of them the superior man becomes 
better and greater. The inferior man by neglect 
of them becomes smaller and poorer. (Bk. vii., 
sect, iv., V. 7.) 

Mencius thus laid bare the very foundation for 
the sense of propriety : * ' The sense of shame is of 
great importance to man." (Bk. vii., pt. i., 
c. vii., V. I.) 

The Chinese tradition was that the rules of 
propriety had been established by the ancient 
kings and embodied their conception of right. 
The following account, also in the **Li Ki, " which 
is devoted to a discussion of these rules, is given, 
both of their origin and of their construction: 
*'The rules as instituted by the ancient kings had 
their radical element and their outward, elegant 
form. A true heart and good faith are their 
radical element. The characteristics of each ac- 
cording to the idea of what is right in it are its 
outward, elegant form. Without the radical 
element, they could not have been established; 
without the elegant form, they could not have 
been put in practice." (Bk. viii., sect, i., v. 2.) 

That an observance is to be judged, not only 
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This concerning the demeanour of Confucius 
is related in the "Analects": "The Master was 
mild but dignified; commanding but not fierce; 
respectful but easy." (Analects, bk. vii., c. 
xxxvii.) 

Tsze-hea in the "Analects" thus depicts the 
demeanour of the superior man: "Looked at from 
a distance, he appears stem; when approached, 
he is mild ; when he is heard to speak, his language 
is firm and decided." (Analects, bk. xix., c. ix.) 

In another place Confucius contrasts the poise 
of the superior man with the pose of the man with 
low ideals, the one dignified without being con- 
scious of it, the other constantly striving to show 
that control over himself and confidence in him- 
self which he really does not possess. But the 
idea is better apprehended from the sage's own 
words: "The superior man has dignified ease 
without pride; the ordinary man has pride without 
dignified ease." (Analects, bk. xiii., c. xxvi.) 

Propriety of Deportment. " It is virtuous man- 
ners which constitute the excellence of a neighbour- 
hood. If a man in selecting a residence do not 
fix upon one where such prevail, how can he be 
wise?" (Analects, bk. iv., c. i.) 

These words of the sage, taken from the "Ana- 
lects," are characteristic. Confucius is more 
frequently accused of paying too much attention 
to propriety in manners than too little. Undoubt- 
edly, he did place great stress both upon ceremo- 
nies and upon manners, but more upon the spirit 
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to all right-minded men offensive and disgusting. 
He characterizes such a boy: "In youth not hum- 
ble as befits a junior " (Analects, bk. xiv., c. xlvi.), 
and later excoriates him in the following burning 
sentences: "I observe that he is fond of occupying 
the seat of a ftill-grown man. I observe that he 
walks shoulder to shoulder with his elders. He is 
not one who is seeking to make progress in learning. 
He wishes quickly to become a man." (Analects, 
bk. xiv., c. xlvii., v. 2.) 

That this might be avoided and that the man- 
ner as well as the purposes of the son might be 
directed into other and better channels, one of his 
disciples placed this requirement upon the father, 
whose parenthood vests him with responsibility for 
the manners of his offspring: ''I have also heard 
that the superior man maintains a distant reserve 
toward his son." (Analects, bk. xvi., c. xiii., v. 5.) 

Not one of the foregoing is inapplicable to the 
regrettable incivility of children in this buoyant 
but inconsiderate age; and surely no others are 
so sorely needed in these days of flippant disrespect 
for elders as these trenchant exposures of the 
inherent badness of the manners of Oriental youths 
of olden times. 

It remained for Mencius to lay down the fol- 
lowing obviously correct rule for the association 
of friends: "Friendship should be maintained 
without condescension on the groimd of age, 
station, or family. Friendship with a man is 
friendship with his virtue and does not admit of 
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ful in the end, Confucius asserted in many places, 
in no other perhaps more persuasively than in 
this: "See what a man does! Mark his motives! 
Examine in what things he rests ! How can a man 
conceal his character?" (Analects, bk. ii., c. x.) 

Or in this from "The Great Learning" (c. vi., 
V. 2) : "There is no evil to which the inferior man, 
dwelling retired, will not proceed ; but when he sees 
a superior man, he instantly tries to disguise him- 
self, concealing his evil and displaying what is 
good. The other beholds him, as if he saw his 
heart and reins; of what use is his disguise? This 
is an instance of that saying, ' What truly is within 
will be manifested without. ' " 

That without being continually on his guard and 
therefore constantly the slave of suspicion, the 
superior man, with his own mind open and sin- 
cere, should readily detect the attempt to delude 
him, however cleverly designed and executed, 
Confucius advanced as follows: "He who does 
not anticipate attempts to deceive him, nor think 
beforehand of his not being believed, and yet 
apprehends these things readily when they occur, 
is he not a man of superior worth?" (Analects, 
bk. xiv., c. xxxiii.) 

That the chief peril is to him who would deceive 
others, that is, that he will himself deceive, Con- 
fucius says in this: "Specious words confotmd 
virtue." (Analects, bk. xv., c. xxvi.) 

Precisely as in all else, none the less, it is in 
earnestness and candour possible to go to excess; 
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But when two are one at heart, 
Bolts will not keep them apart; 
Words they in communion use 
Orchids' fragrances diffuse.*' 

In the time of Confucius, the religious teacher, 
Lao Tsze, was la3dng the foimdations of Taoism, 
the most widely resorted to of all the forms of 
worship of Chinese origin other than reverence for 
and commimion with departed ancestors. Lao 
Tsze urged the validity of the rule of conduct: 
**Love thine enemies!" Inquiry was made of 
Confucius regarding this, resulting in the following 
dialogue: "Some one said, *What do you say con- 
cerning the principle that injury should be recom- 
pensed with kindness?' The Master said: 'With 
what then will you recompense kindness? Recom- 
pense injury with justice and recompense kindness 
with kindness! ' " (Analects, bk. xiv., c. xxxvi.) 

Confucius also went much further than this; 
for he taught that there is a duty to hate men who 
evince certain evil traits of character, wherever 
found, and that this duty is as binding as the 
other. He says (Analects, bk. iv., c. iii.): ''It is 
only the truly virtuous man who can love, or who 
can hate, others," by which it is understood that 
he who is not of virtuous purpose loves only in 
order that he may selfishly enjoy, and hates on 
personal grounds; while the virtuous man loves 
because he finds that which should be loved, and 
in order to bless, and also hates that which is 
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And Confucius was so far from intending that 
what he said of hatred for the wrong-doer should 
be interpreted as merely rancorous dislike of an 
unfortunate human being, the victim of evil 
influences, that, when asked by Fan-Ch*e about 
benevolence, he replied: "It is to love all men.'* 
(Analects, bk. xii., c. xxii., v. i.) 

Propriety of Example. ' ' There are three friend- 
ships which are advantageous and three which are 
injurious. Friendship with the upright, friend- 
ship with the sincere, and friendship with the man 
of much observation — these are advantageous. 
Friendship with the man of specious airs, friend- 
ship with the insinuatingly soft, and friendship 
with the glib-tongued — these are injurious.'* 
(Analects, bk. xvi., c. iv.) 

Confucius, in addition to the foregoing, num- 
bered among '*the three things men find enjoy- 
ment in, which are advantageous," this: "to find 
enjoyment in having many worthy friends"; 
and said that a youth "should . . . cultivate 
the friendship of the good." (Analects, bk. i., 
c. vi.) One of the traits, also, of him "who aims 
to be a man of complete virtue" is, he declares, 
that "he frequents the company of men of prin- 
ciple that he may be rectified." (Analects, bk. i., 
c. xiv.) 

In the "Li Ki," the converse is remarked: 
"Friendship with the dissolute leads to the neglect 
of one's learning." (Bk. xvi., 12.) 

And in the "Shu King" (pt. v., bk. xxvi.) 
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walk along with two others, they may serve me 
as my teachers. I will select their good qualities 
and follow them, their bad quaUties and avoid 
them." (Analects, bk. vii., c. xxi.) 

And in another place he warns his disciples, 
saying: ''When we see men of worth, we should 
think of equalling them; when we see men of a 
contrary character, we should turn inwards and 
examine ourselves." (Analects, bk. iv., c. xvii.) 

This does not, however, necessarily imply that 
he advises association with the latter nor indeed 
does he, though he says of himself: '*It is impos- 
sible for me to associate with birds and beasts, 
as if they were the same with us. If I associate 
not with these people — with mankind — ^with whom 
am I to associate?" (Analects, bk. xviii., c. vi., 
V. 4.) 

In reply to doubts expressed by his disciples, 
however, Confucius on one occasion defended 
himself in a manner very like the response of 
Jesus, saying: "I admit people's approach to me 
without committing myself as to what they may 
do when they have retired. Why must one be 
so severe? If a man purify himself to wait upon 
me, I receive him, so purified, without endorsing 
his past conduct." (Analects, bk. vii., c. xxviii., 
V. 2.) 

It is interesting and refreshing to find in Con- 
fucius something akin to the sage words of the 
Elder Edda: ''Unwise is he who permits the grass 
to grow between his house and his friend's." It 
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mat in lying down, they should not ask or receive 
anything from one another, and they should not 
wear upper or lower garments alike." (Bk. x., 
sect, i., 12.) 

The following explanation of the reasons for 
such separation is attributed in the "Li Ki" to 
Confucius himself: "The Master said: *The cere- 
monial usages serve as dykes for the people against 
evil excesses. They exemplify the separation be- 
tween the sexes which should be maintained, 
that there may be no ground for suspicion and 
human relations may be clearly defined. . . . 
So it was intended to guard the people; yet there 
are women among them who offer themselves.' " 
(Bk. xxvii., 33.) 

In a more extended passage, also attributed to 
Confucius, the reason for the strictness of the 
rules is more fully stated, together with illustra- 
tions of their application, as follows: "The Master 
said: 'The love of virtue should balance the love 
of beauty. Men of position should not be like 
anglers for beauty in those below them. The 
superior man withstands the allurements of beauty, 
to give an example to the people. Thus men and 
women, in giving and receiving, allow not their 
hands to touch; in driving even with his wife in 
his carriage, a husband holds forth his left hand; 
when a young aunt, a sister, or a daughter is wed 
and returns to her father's house, no male relative 
should sit with her upon the mat ; a widow should 
not lament at night; in asking after a wife who is 
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the hardships and worries of the outside world 
brought within to annoy and terrify her. In the 
"Li Ki" it is said: ''The men should not speak 
of what belongs to the inside of the house, nor the 
women of what belongs to the outside." (Bk. x., 
sect, i., 12.) 

And again: "Outside affairs should not be 
talked of inside the home, nor inside affairs outside 
of it." (Bk. i., sect, i., pt. iii., c. vi., v. 33.) 

The severity of the rules enjoined by Confucius 
and his Chinese predecessors in the matter of 
avoiding temptation is well illustrated by the 
following, the enforcement of which must have 
rendered the childhood and youth of the sage, 
himself the only son of a widow, unusually and 
even painfully solitary at times : 

"The Master said: 'One does not pay visits to 
the son of a widow. This may seem an obstacle 
to friendship, but the superior man, in order to 
avoid suspicion, will make no visits in such a case. 
Hence, also, in calling upon a friend, if the master 
of the house be not at home, unless there be some 
great cause for it, the guest does not cross the 
threshold.' " (Bk. xxvii., 36.) 
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And in the "Shi King," the Book of Odes, it is 
thus beautifully phrased : 

"When early dawn unseals my eyes, 
Before my mind my parents rise." 

(Minor Odes, Decade v., Ode 2, quoted 
also in the Li Ki, bk. xxi., sect, i., 7.) 



v^ 



CHAPTER V 



THE STATE 



In logical progression Confucius rises from a ^ 
discussion of duties toward the family to those/ 
toward the state, which social organization he reJ 
gards as only a larger household, having all its ethiA 
cal principles founded on those of the primary uniti 

The Foundation of Goveminent * * This is meant 
by *To rightly govern the state, it is necessary 
first to regulate one's own family.' One cannot 
instruct others who cannot instruct his own child- 
ren. Without going beyond the family, the prince 
may learn all the lessons of statecraft, filial piety 
by which the sovereign is also served, fraternal 
submission by which older men and superiors 
are also served, kindness by which also the com- 
mon people should be ministered imto." (Great 
Learning, c. ix., v. i.) 

'*From the loving example of one family, love 

•V extends throughout the state; from its courtesy, 

courtesy extends throughout the state; while the 

ambition and perverse recklessness of one man 

may plunge the entire state into rebellion and 

disorder." (Great Learning, c. ix., v. 3.) 
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enemies and reserve love for friends!" had given 
way to discussions of applied principles, like 
Tolstoian individualism or communism. Accord- 
ingly Mencius, addressing princes as their tutor, 
admonished them, saying : " Let benevolent govern- 
ment be put in practice and the people will be 
delighted with it, as if they were relieved from 
hanging by their heels." (Bk. ii., pt. i., c. i., v. 13.) 
And with this in another place he coupled an 
inducement and a promise, thus: "If you will put 
benevolence in practice in yotu" government, your 
people will love you and all in authority, and will 
be ready to die for them." (Bk. i., pt. ii., c. xii., 

V. 3.) 

This has been said in the "Analects" in another 

way and with a warning as well as a promise, in 
these words: "If the people have plenty, their 
prince will not be left to want alone. If the people 
are in want, their prince will not be able to enjoy 
plenty alone." (Analects, bk. xii., c. ix., v. 4.) 

The responsibility for evil conditions, also, 
Confucius fastens imescapably upon the corrupt 
or incompetent administrator who seeks to profit 
and enjoy, not as a reward for genuine service of 
his people, but because, in effect if not by design, 
he has despoiled them. This is his scathing de- 
nunciation of such rulers: "How can he be used 
as a guide to a blind man who does not support 
him when tottering or raise him up when fallen? 
And further, you speak wrongly. When a tiger 
or a wild bull escapes from his cage, when a tor- 
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Again he inquires, most significantly: "In car- 
rying on your government, why should you use 
killing at all? Let your desires be for what is 
good, and the people will be good." (Analects, 
bk. xii., c. xix.) 

And in a like spirit he rebukes a prince who 
complained to him, thus: "Ke K'ang Tze, dis- 
tressed about the prevalence of thieves, inquired 
of Confucius how to suppress them. Confucius 
replied: 'If you yoiu"self were not covetous, they 
would not steal, though you should offer a reward 
for stealing. * " (Analects, bk. xii., c. xviii.) 

His disciple, Tsang Tze, thus imposes upon every 
man who occupies high station the obligation to 
guard his demeanour, deportment, speech, and 
conduct to the end that none of those who look up 
to him shall be corrupted thereby: '* There are 
three principles of conduct which the man of high 
rank should consider specially important: that 
in his deportment and manner he keep from vio- 
lence and heedlessness; that in regulating his coun- 
tenance he keep near to sincerity; and that in 
word and tone he keep far from lowness and im- 
propriety." (Analects, bk. viii., c. iv., v. 3.) 

Upon the chief ruler of China, the leader and 
exemplar for all the people, this responsibility is 
so made to rest that, were it fully realized in 
actual government, every emperor would present 
the touching and edifying picture of an Abraham 
Lincoln, bending beneath the heavy burdens of 
the people whom he so loved and so served with 
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"The subjects on which the Master did not 
talk were extraordinary things, feats of strength, 
disorder, and spiritual beings." (Bk. vii., c. xx.) 

"There are four things which the Master taught: 
letters, ethics, devotion of soul, and truthfulness.'* 
(Bk. vii., c. xxiv.) 

"The Master said, 'Hwuy gives me no assist- 
ance. There is nothing that I say in which he 
does not delight.'** (Bk. xi., c. iii.) 

"The Master said, *To those whose talents are 
above mediocrity the highest subjects may be 
announced. To those who are below mediocrity 
the highest subjects may not be announced.'" 
(Bk. vi., c. xvii.) 

"There was Yen Hwuy; he loved to learn. He 
did not transfer his anger; he did not repeat a 
fault." (Bk. vi., c. ii.) 

"I have talked with Hwuy for a whole day and 
he has not made any objection —quite as if he 
were stupid. He has retired and I have examined 
his conduct while out of my sight and found him 
able to illustrate my teaching. Hwuy? He is not 
stupid." (Bk. ii., c. ix.) 

"The Master said to Tsze-Kung, 'Which do 
you consider superior, yourself or Hwuy?' Tsze- 
Kung replied, 'How dare I compare myself with 
Hwuy? Hwuy hears one point and understands 
the whole subject ; I hear one point and understand 
the next. ' The Master said, ' You are not equal 
to him. I grant you, you are not equal to him. ' " 
(Bk. v., c. viii.) 
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The course of wisdom when there is not good 
government, he marks out as follows: **When 
good government prevails in a state, language may 
be lofty and bold, and actions the same. When 
bad government prevails, the actions may be 
lofty and bold, but the language may be with 
some reserve." (Analects, bk. xiv., c. iv.) 

The manner in which a state may crumble and 
decay and therefore succumb to superior force 
and pass away, Mencius thus describes: ''A man 
must first despise himself and then others will 
despise him. A family must first destroy itself 
and then others will destroy it. A kingdom must 
first strike down itself and then others will strike 
it down.*' (Bk. iv., pt. i., c. viii., v. 4.) 

Duty Respecting Acceptance of Office. "When 
right principles of government prevail in the em- 
pire, he will show himself; when they are pro- 
strated, he will keep retired.'* (Analects, bk. viii., 
c. xiii., V. 2.) 

In the '* Analects, ** Confucius thus described 
the duty of the superior man as regards accepting 
office and retiring from it. The following, to like 
effect, is attributed, in the '* Analects,** to Tsze- 
chang: "The minister, Tsze-wan, thrice took office 
and manifested no joy in his countenance. Thrice 
he retired from office and manifested no displeasure. 
He made it a point to inform the new minister 
of the way in which he had conducted the govern- 
ment.** (Bk. v., c. xviii., v. I.) 

Confucius again gave voice to the same senti- 
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get the people— win their hearts and they are 
yours. There is a way to win their hearts — simply 
procure for them what they like and lay not upon 
them what they do not like. The people turn to 
a benevolent government as water flows down hill 
and as wild beasts flee to the wilderness." (Bk. 
iv., pt. i., c. ix., V. I, 2.) 

The following concerning the truly royal ruler 
is quoted in "The Great Learning": '*When he 
loves what the people love and hates what the 
people hate, then is a ruler what is called the 
parent of his people." (C. x., v. 3.) 

That the sage did not mean thereby to commend 
the acts of the demagogue, which are also vain, 
Mencius indicates in this brief saying: **If a gov- 
ernor will please everyone, he will find the days 
not sufficient." (Bk. iv., pt. ii., c. ii., v. 5.) 

Yet to King Hwuy, of Leang, he thus presents 
the reward for protecting and serving the people : 
"Those rulers, as it were, drive their people into 
pitfalls and drown them. Your Majesty will go 
to punish them. In such a case, who will oppose 
Your Majesty?" (Bk. i., pt. i., c. v., v. 5.) 

Ch'gng Tang, in the '' Shu King," thus attributes 
all wisdom to the people and invariable correct- 
ness to their deliberate choice: ^*The great God 
has conferred on the common people a moral sense, 
compliance with which would show their nature 
invariably right." (Pt. iv., bk. iii., 2.) 

In the *'Shi King" the same view is expressed 
in these words: '* Heaven, in giving birth to the 
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*' 'He who has no pleasure in killing men can 
so unite it. ' 

'* 'Who can give it to him?* 

'"AH the people of the empire will tmanimously 
give it to him.' " (Mencius, bk. i., c. vi., v. 2, 3, 

4. 5» 6.) 

That merit produces the confidence of the 
people in their ruler and thereby secures for him 
his throne, Mencius asserts in this conversation, 
which has come down to us: 
^^ "Wan Chang asked, 'Is it true that Yaou gave 

the empire to Shun?' 

"Mencius answered: 'No. The emperor can- 
not give the empire to another. ' . 

"'Yes, but Shun got the empire. Who gave 
it to him?' 

Heaven gave it to him. ' 
Heaven gave it to him? Did Heaven confer 
this appointment upon him in express terms?' 

"'No.* Heaven does not speak. It simply 
showed its will by his personal behaviour and his 
i maii^ement of affairs.'" (Bk. v., pt. i., c. v., 
V. I, 2, 3, 4.) 

The divine right of kings he did not deny; 
instead he proclaimed it, but only with this ex- 
planation, taken from an ancient source: "This 
sentiment is expressed in the words of the Great 
Declaration: 'Heaven sees as my people see; 
Heaven hears as my people hear.' " (Bk. v., pt. 
j i, c. v., V. 8.) 
- I In the "Li Ki," it is even related that in earlier 
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him; might withdraw but not ^remain and hate; 
might praise but not flatter; ndght remonstrate 
but not give himself haughty airs when his advice 
is followed. If the ruler were idle and indifferent, 
he might arouse and assist him ; if the government 
were going to wreck, he might sweep it away and 
institute a new one." (Bk. xv., 21.) 

Neither Confucius nor Mencius avoided this 
duty of protest and of rebuke. The following 
from Mencius is an instance : 

"'Suppose the chief criminal judge could not 
regtilate the officers; how would you deal with 
him?' 

The king said: 'Dismiss him.' 

If within the four borders of your kingdom 

there is not good government, what is to be done?' 

The king looked to the right and left, and spoke 

of other matters.*' (Bk. i., pt. ii., c. vi., v. 2, 3.) 

Yet in the ''Analects" this is foimd, by way 
of warning: *'Tsze-Yew said: *In serving one's 
prince, frequent remonstrances lead to disgrace. ' " 
(Bk. iv., c. xxvi.) 

The estimate which the people, however, place 
upon the contrary course is well set forth in this : 
**The Master said: *The full observance of the 
rules of propriety in serving one's prince [i.e., by 
himself, Confucius] is accounted by the people 
to be flattery.'" (Analects, bk. iii., c. xviii.) 

Confucius offers this counsel to the great minis- 

I j ter who fi^ds his mild persuasion and cotmsel 

rejected: **What is called a great minister is one 
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CHAPTER VI 

CULTIVATION OF THE FINE ARTS 

Confucius held that the encouragement of the 
fine arts was no less a duty of the state than 
the protection of the people from foreign foes and 
the suppression of internal disorder. 

The Fine Arts in General. ' ' When good govern- 
ment prevails in the empire, ceremonies, music, 
and punitive military expeditions proceed from 
the emperor." (Analects, bk. xvi., c. ii., v. i.) 

This saying of Confucius, recorded in the ' ' Ana- 
lects" and suggesting that wise patronage and 
encouragement of art by the government which 
has distinguished the most enlightened govern- 
ments of ancient and of modem times, was re- 
enforced without ceasing by Mencius when he 
rebuked princes who indulged themselves, but 
failed to share their pleasures with the meanest 
citizen. Thus he said: *'If the people are not 
able to enjoy themselves, they condemn them 
that 'are over them. Thus to condemn their 
superiors when they cannot enjoy themselves is 
wrong; but when they that are over the people 

4o not make pleasure a thing common to all as 
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is not in accordance with the truth of things." 
(Analects, bk. viii., c. iii.) 

The mischiefs which arise from miscomprehen- 
sion, due to the inexact use of language, he painted 
in strong colours, and then said: "Therefore the 
superior man considers it necessary that the names 
he uses may be rightly spoken, so that what he 
says may be fulfilled to the letter. What the su- 
perior man requires is just that in his language 
there may be nothing inaccurate." (Analects, 
bk. xiii., c. iii., v. 7.) 

That a man's diction should also be guarded 
against inelegance and coarseness, the disciple 
Tsang declares in this: ''There are three principles 
of conduct which the man of high rank should 
consider especially important : that in his deport- 
ment and manner he keep from violence and heed- 
lessness; that in regulating his countenance he 
keep near to sincerity ; that in his words and tones 
he keep far from lowness and impropriety." 
(Analects, bk. viii., c. iv., v. 3.) 

The emphasis upon *'far" is worthy of special 
note. 

Certainly Confucius was so completely removed 
from ignoring the beauties and even the subtleties 
of style, that he was the most eminent of all the 
Chinese ancients for simplicity, purity, elegance, 
and exactitude of language, both spoken and writ- 
ten. He had, also, the conception that it is only he 
who can discriminate finely between expressions 
that can divine the thought from the spoken or 
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This is the more remarkable since in these days 
Chinese music is rightly regarded of a poor sort. 
The disappearance of the old, worthy, classical 
music is ascribed, singularly enough, to the Chinese 
scholastics. The work of Confucius, "The Book 
of Music," was wholly lost during the Han dynasty 
together with the old operas, choruses, songs, 
and instrumental pieces. Later, the antiquarian 
scholars found it impossible to discover and restore 
these ; and, influenced by the word but not by the 
spirit of Confucius, they ignored the music of the 
common people which, accordingly, became and 
continues degraded. This is the tradition offered 
to explain the absence of noble melodies and har- 
monies in a country where, by the testimony of 
one of the worid's greatest, it was in full develop- ' 
meat more than two thousand 3'ears ago. 

In the ** Analects,'' also, Confucius has said: 
'* If a man be without the \^tues proper to human- ; 
ity. what has he to do with music?" (Analects, ' 
bk, UK, c. ni,) 

Its de^'elopment was already ancient in his 
day; and. according to the "Li Ki," the traditioc 
ran: ** It \\*as by music that the ancient kings gave 
appropriate expression to their joy." (Bk, xvi 
scot, iii., 30,^ I: was also said in this book of the 
olden da\^: "He [the empen-^r] had music at his 
r4ic\Js.*' But the most significant of the tradi- 
tions there found was this: "In iniis^c the sag^ 
found pleasure and that it could be used to -r-^aV^ 
the hearths: c^* the people gcxxi. Bec^us^ of tie 
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they exhibit the victorious return to the south. 
In the fourth scene, they play the annexation of 
the southern states. In the fifth scene, they mani- 
fest the division of labour of the dukes of Chou and 
Shao, one on the left and the other on the right, 
in charge of the empire. In the sixth scene, they 
return to the point of starting to show that the 
work of the emperor is complete and that the 
whole empire recognizes him as the supreme ruler." 
(Bk. xvii., sect, iii., i8.) 

The condemnation of the sage was visited in 
action as well as in words upon the following 
occasion: **The people of Ts*e sent to Loo a pre- 
sent of female musicians, which Ke Hwan Tze 
accepted; and for three days no court was held. 
Confucius took his departure." (Analects, bk. 
xviii., c. iv.) 

Loo, it is to be recalled, was the very state where 
Confucius afterwards revised and harmonized 
the music of the realm. Of mere jingle, he spoke 
disparagingly, thus : *' * It is music ! * they say, ' It is 
music!* Are bells and drums all that is meant 
by music?" (Analects, bk. xvii., c. xi.) 

In the '^Li Ki" it is said, likewise: *'What you 
ask about is music, what you like is sound. Now 
music and sound are akin but they are not the 
same." (Bk. xvii., sect, iii., 9.) 

And yet greater purity of taste is indicated by 
this saying from the same book: ''In music, more 
than aught else, there should be nothing showy 
or false." (Bk. xvii., sect, ii., 22.) 
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respect in which Confucius was held even by the 
most accomplished singers of his time, both as a 
man and an expert on matters of taste, and per- 
haps as a musician also: '*When the Master was 
in company with a person who was singing, if he 
sang well, he would make him repeat the song 
while he accompanied it with his own voice." 
(Analects, bk. vii., c. xxxi.) 

His preference for classical music is voiced in 
this saying: **The men of former times, in the 
matters of ceremonies and music, were rustics, it 
is said, while the men of these later times, in cere- 
monies and music, are accomplished artists. If 
I have occasion to use those things, I follow the 
men of former times!" (Analects, bk. xi., c. i.) 

He included among the '* three things men find 
enjoyment in, which are advantageous," this: 
''The discriminating study of ceremonies and 
music." (Analects, bk. xvi., c. v.) 

The method by which music is conceived of, 
as profoundly affecting the moral nature of man, 
is thus circumstantially and persuasively de- 
lineated in the *'Li Ki": ''Hence the superior man 
returns to the good affections proper to his nature, 
in order to bring his will into harmony with them, 
and compares the different qualities of actions in 
order to perfect his conduct. Notes that are 
evil and depraved and sights leading to disorder 
and licentiousness are not allowed to affect his 
ears and eyes. Licentious music and corrupted 
ceremonies are not admitted into the mind to 
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scious of it. It was on this account that the 
ancient kings set so high a value on them." 
(Li Ki, bk. xxiii., 9.) 

Confucius, however, does not think of music 
as merely a human art, but also as the common 
speech of all intelligences of the universe ; and he 
desires that ceremonies become and be to the eyes 
of men just such a delicate, graceful, and expressive 
mode of communication. Therefore their inter- 
relationship with the seen and the unseen is as- 
serted in the "Li Ki'' in these terms, in no respect 
imcertain: "In music of the grandest style there 
is the same harmony that prevails between Heaven 
and Earth ; in ceremonies of the grandest form there 
is the same graduation that exists between Heaven 
and Earth." (Bk. xvii., sect, i., v. 19.) 

Yet more explicit is this language, all the more 
significant in that Confucius did not often discuss, 
or even refer to, spiritual beings: "In the visible 
there are ceremonies and music ; in the invisible, the 
spiritual agencies." (Li Ki, bk. xvii., sect, i., v. 19.) 

And in the same book he even asserted the 
psychical power of ceremonies, as of music, — of 
both of these, united — to summon the intelligences 
of the universe for communion with minds im- 
prisoned in human bodies, in these burning phrases : 
"Ceremonies and music in their nature resemble 
Heaven and Earth, penetrate the virtues of the 
spiritual intelligences, bring down spirits from 
above and lift the souls that are abased." (Bk. 
xvii., sect, iii., v. 2.) 



CHAPTER VII 



UNIVERSAL RELATIONS 



The views of Confucius on man's relations to 
the universe are singularly in line with the cosmic 
philosophy of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

DeaHi and Immortality. '*The body and the 
animal soul go downwards; and the intelligent 
spirit is on high." (Li Ki, bk. vii., sect, i., 7.) 

Thus in the "Li Ki" is voiced the belief of the 
ancient Chinese, which was accepted by Confu- 
cius and his disciples, not as a saving article of 
creed, but merely as a fact. It is again stated 
in the "Li Ki" in this manner: "That the bones 
and flesh should return to earth is what is ap- 
pointed. But the soul in its energy can go every- 
where; it can go everywhere." (Bk. ii., sect, ii., 
pt. iii., 13.) 

How fully this was accepted by Confucius, 
may be seen, not merely from the fact that by 
editing the "Li Ki" and permitting these apo- 
thegms to stand, he gave them his approval, but 
by this saying, much more explicit on this point, 
attributed to him by the same book: "The Master 

said: 'The intelligent spirit is of the Shan nature 
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and shows that in fullest measure ; the aniinfi^l soul 
is of the Kwei nature and shows that in fullest 
measure. . . . All who live, must die and, dying, 
return to the earth; this is what is called Kwei. ^ 
The bones and flesh moulder below and, hidden 
away, become the earth of the fields. But the 
spirit issues forth and is displayed on high in a 
condition of glorious brightness."' (Bk. xxi., 
sect, ii., I.) 

That scientific investigation would show this to 
be true, is indicated by the '*Yi King" (api^endix 
iii., sect, i., c. iv., v. 2) thus: **He traces things to 
their beginning and follows them to their end; 
thus he knows what can be said about death and 
Ufe." 

His disciple, Tsang, in speaking thus of a man 
about to die, signified his view that death is but 
an awakening: '*When a bird is about to die, its 
notes are mournful; when a man is about to die, 
his words are good." (Analects, bk. viii., c. iv., 
V. 2.) 

The following account of the sanitary precau- 
tions to be taken when one is about to die, is given 
in the **Li Ki*': '*When the illness was extreme, 
all about the establishment was swept clean, inside 
and out." (Bk. xix., sect, i., i.) 

And this of the precaution to assure that death 
has really taken place : ** Fine floss was laid over to 
make sure that breathing had stopjped.*' (Bk. 
xix., sect, i., I.), 

And yet another passage exhibits the same care 
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his father was interred], he said: *I have heard 
that the ancients, in making graves, raised no 
mound over them. But I am a man who will be 
east, west, south, and north.' On this he raised 
a mound, four feet high." (Bk. ii., sect, i., pt. i., 6.) 

After the fact of death is assured, however, and 
before any other ceremony or duty relative to the 
departed is performed, there is the ''calling back" 
of the soul to reoccupy the garments he has quitted. 
The "Li Ki" describes it thus: "At calling back 
the soul ... an officer of low rank performed the 
ceremony. All who co-operated, used court robes 
of the deceased. ... In all cases they ascended 
the east wing to the middle of the roof, where 
the footing was perilous. Facing the north, they 
gave three loud calls for the deceased ; after which 
they rolled up the garment they had used and 
cast it dowTi in front where the wardrobe-keeper 
received it." (Bk. xix., sect, i., 3.) 

The garments used in calling back the soul were 
not available to array the corpse; upon this the 
same book says: **The robe which was used in 
calling the soul back was not used to cover or to 
clothe the corpse.*' (Bk. xix., sect, i., 4.) 

The appellation used in summoning the soul 
to return appears from this passage: '*In all cases 
of calling back the soul, a man was called by his 
name and a woman by her designation." (Li Eli, 
bk. xix., sect, i., 4.) 

The levelling of rank by the unrelenting hand of 
th is typified by this feature of this ancient 
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sacrificial rites, watches over arid communes with 
his descendants, in order to warn, counsel, rebuke, 
and even to correct them. This he does, not/ 
merely for their sake but also for his own, to the- 
end that the good name of the family may become 
more illustrious, thus redounding to his own credit,*^ 
as well as to the credit of the living. 

This idea of ''accumulating goodness " by means 
of serried generations of men who acquit them- 
selves well in all the offices of life, is an important 
feature of the sanction which the pious reverence 
for ancestors, both when living and after death, 
gives for correct moral conduct throughout life. 

Upon this, the " Yi King" (appendix iv., sect, ii., 
c. iii., 5) says: *'The family that accumulates 
goodness is sure to have superabundant happiness, 
and the family that accumulates evil, to have 
superabundant misery. The murder of a ruler by 
his minister or of a father by his son, is not the 
result of the events of one morning or one evening. 
The causes of it have gradually accumulated, 
through the absence of early discrimination." 

And it thus presents yet another view of the 
lamentable consequences of neglect of this law of 
what we modems term *' heredity": '*If acts of 
goodness be not accumulated, they are not suffi- 
cient to give its finish to one's name; if acts of 
evil be not accumulated, they are not sufficient 
to destroy one's life. The inferior man thinks 
that small acts of goodness are of no benefit and 
does not do them, and that small deeds of evil 
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and the common people to the immediate parent 
only. All ancestors further removed were said 
to "remain in the ghostly state," i.e., presumably, 
to interest themselves not at all in matters of this 
earth. In the "Li Kli/' this is described thus: 
"The death of all creatures is spoken of, as their 
dissolution ; but man, when dead, is said to be in 
the ghostly state." (Bk. xx., 4.) 

Recurring to the statement that sacrifices should 
be offered to the dead as if they were living, we 
find that the "Li Ki" offers a necessary qualifica- 
tion of this in the following caution : " In dealing 
with the dead, if we treat them as if they were 
entirely dead, that would show want of affection 
and should not be done ; if we treat them as if they 
were entirely living, that would show want of 
wisdom and should not be done." (Bk. ii., sect, i., 
pt. iii., 3.) 

Something of the manner of offering these sacri- 
fices and also of the purpose of it is set forth in this 
passage from the same book: "The ruler and his 
wife take alternate parts in presenting these offer- 
ings, all being done to please the souls of the 
departed and constituting a union with the dis- 
embodied and unseen.'* (Bk. vii., sect, i., 11.) 

And the purpose, spiritual communion, in this: 
"It was thus that they maintained their inter- 
course with spiritual intelligences." (Bk. ix., 
sect, i., 5.) 

Confucius thus rebukes attempts to secure free 
communion with spirits of men with whom one is 
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is not in harmony with his general teaching upon 
this s^'^^ Kit. 

General sacrifices, also inviting such communion, 
might however be offered, according to the pre- 
scriptions of the " Li Ki," to a few who had served 
their f\llow-men with thoroughness and distinc- 
tion. 3rhe following passage illustrates the nature 
of thes^ exceptions: "According to the institutes 
of the sage kings about sacrifices, they should be 
offered to him who gave just laws to the people; 
to him who laboured unto death in the discharge 
of his duties ; to him who by indefatigable industry 
strengthened the state; to him who with courage 
and success faced great calamities; and to him 
who warded off great evils." (Bk. xx., 9.) 

It was not in the least the ancient conception of 
sacrifice to ancestors that it should be a season of 
recreation or often be repeated. It should take 
place at least once each year, upon the anniver- 
sary of '^he departure of the ancestor, and sacrifices 
might also be held in the spring and autumn, in 
accordance with these instructions in the " Li Ki " : 
'* Sacrifices should not be frequently repeated. 
Such frequency is indicative of importunateness, 
and importunateness is inconsistent with rever- 
ence. Nor should they be at distant intervals. 
Such infrequency is indicative of indifference; 
and indifference leads to forgetting them alto- 
gether. Therefore, the superior man, in harmony 
with the course of Heaven, offers the spring and ^ 

autumn sacrifices. When he treads the dew which 
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i 

The following more particularly describes what 
is necessary in this regard: "Therefore there was 
the milder discipline of the mind for seven days, 
to bring lit to a state of singleness of purpose; and 
the fuller discipline of it for three days, to con- 
centrate \all the thoughts. That concentration is 
called pttrification ; its final attainment is when 
the highest order of pure intelligence is reached. 
Then onlj!^ is it possible to enter into communion 
with the spiritual intelligences." (Li Ki, bk. xxii., 

The nature of this earnest concentration is 
sufficiently indicated in the following account of 
the procediu^ of the ancients: "When the time 
came for differing a sacrifice, the man wisely gave 
himself to the work of purification. That purifi- 
cation meant concentration and singleness, ren- 
dering all uniform until the thoughts were all 
focussed \/pon one object.*' (Li Ki, bk. xxii., 6.) 

Or as more briefly said in another place, thus: 
"Sacrificing means * directing one's self to.* The 
son directs his thoughts and then he can offer up 
the sacrifice." (Li Ki, bk. xxi., 6.) 

The absolute necessity for this single-minded 
sincerity is asserted in these words ascribed by the 
"Shu King" to I Yin: "The spirits do not always 
accept the sacrifices that are offered to them; 
they accept only the sacrifices of the sincere." 
(Pt. iv., bk v., .sect, iii., i.) 

In the "Li Ki" the subjective character of true 
sacrifice or seeking for spiritual communion is thus 
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and lift th^ souls that are abased/' (Bk. m, 
sect, iii., 2O 

And atsso pertinent to the subject, is this pas- 
sage: "|n the Visible sphere, there are ceremonies 
and music ; in the invisible, the spiritual agencies." 
(Li Ki, bk. xvii., sect, i., 19.) 
• And df one who is completely under the spdl 
of musici this, also, already quoted: "In this 
tmbrokea calm the man is Heaven within himself. \ 
Like untA Heaven, he is spiritual. Like unto \ 
Heaven, though he speaks not, he is accepted ; 
Spiritual, he commands awe, without displaying 1 
anger." (Li Ki, bk. xvii., sect, iii., 23.) 

These afe recognized means of producing psychi- 1 
cal phenomena in these days of scientific investi- • 
gation, as Wso are the following, likewise from the \ 
*'Li Ki," save that fixing the mind upon that 
which it d^ires to behold would be shunned as , 
tending ^> self-delusion: ''The severest vigil and 
purific-*tion are maintained and carried on in- 
war<^^; , while a scarcely looser vigil is maintained 
outwardly. During the days of such vigil, the 
mourner thinks of his departed, how and where 
they sat, how they smiled and spoke, what were 
their aims and views, what they delighted in, what 
they desired and enjoyed. On the third day of 
such discipline, he will see those for whom it has 
been exercised." (Bk. xxi., sect, i., 2.) 

Spiritual Beings and Spiritual Power. "The 
rites to be observed by all under heaven were 
intended to promote the return of the mind to the 
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here: "To give one's jpeU earnestly to the duties 
due to men, and whileljrespecting spiritual beings 
to keep aloof from theifi, may be called wisdom." 
(Analects, bk. vi., c. xxl) 

"Ke Loo asked about serving the spirits, of the 
dead. The Master saicl: 'While you are no* able 
to serve men, how carl you serve their spirits?' 
Ke Loo then said: 'I velnture to ask about death.' 
He was answered v' Wl!jLile you do not know life, 
how can^yoti -kncT^ a^x)ut death?'" (Analfects, 
bk. xi., cJxi.) Jv 

In the 1' Anale I., " it is also related of Confucius 
by his disjciples: "The subjects on which the Mas- 
ter did nbt talk, were: extraordinary things, feats 
of strengjth, disorder, and spiritual beings." (Bk. 
vii., c. X. 

Yet in ^e "Doctrine of the Mean" he is quoted 
as declari^ig: "How abundantly do spiritual be- 
ings dii^^iay the powers that belong to them! , 
We li>trk for them but we do not see them; we 
li^V 1 but we do not hear them. Yet they per- ; 
meate all things and there is nothing without ; 
them." (C. xvi., v. i, 2.) j. 

In the "Yi King" much more is said about the \ 
general subject and this definition of spirit is 
given: "When we speak of spirit, we mean the 
subtle element of all things." (Appendix v., 
c. vi., 10.) 

The author of this conceived of the universe as f 
the field of operations and the result of operations 
of force and substance, of static and dynamic 
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intercourse with the exalted, uses no flattery; 
and in his intercourse with the humble, no coaise 
freedom — does not this show that he knows tk 
causes of things?" (Appendix iii., sect, ii., c. v, 
41.) 

And yet more eloquently in this i>assage of tie 
Li Ki" are the essential spirituality and pre- 

ience of the pure and sincere mind set fcMlh: 
When the personal character is pure and dean, 
the spirit and mind are like those of a spiritual 

ing. When what such an one desires is aboat 
to come to pass, he is sure to have premonitions ' 
of it, as when Heaven sends down the rains in due 
season and the hills condense the vapours into 
clouds." (Li Ki, bk. xxvi., 8.) 

This is yet more concisely said in this passage 
from the ''Doctrine of the Mean" (c. xxiv.), . 
already quoted: "When calamities or blessings ^ 
are about to befall, the good or the evil will stirdy ^ 
be foreknown to him. He, therefore, who is 
possessed of the completest sincerity, is like a 
spirit." 

Heaven. "In order to know men, he may 
not dispense with a knowledge of Heaven." 
(Doctrine of the Mean, c. xx., v. 7.) 

In the foregoing from the "Doctrine of the 
Mean" is annoimced both the view of the disciples 
of Confucius that there is a divinity "that shapes 1 
our ends, rough hew them how we will,*' and also 
that, through His works, He may be known of \ 
men. This saying is only another version of this 
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said: 'My prayer has been for a long time."' 
(Analects, bk. vii., c. xxxiv.) 

That man, even before his transition, may be- 
come the co-worker, however, with the spiritual 
forces which constitute Heaven and even of equal 
dignity with them, the ** Doctrine of the Mean' 
(c. xxii.,) thus declares: ''Able to assist the trans- 
forming and nourishing powers of Heaven and 
Earth, he may with Heaven and Earth fonna 
temion." 

And again of the man of the completest sincer- 
ity, i. e.y Chinese scholars assert, Confucius: 
"Hence it is said: *He is the peer of Heaven!'" 
(Doctrine of the Mean, c. xxxi., v. 3.) 

This is much more explicitly set forth in this 
passage from the same book ; also considered by 
Chinese scholars to refer to Confucius : " It is only 
the individual possessed of the most entire sincerity 
that can exist under Heaven, who can adjust the 
great, unvarying relations of mankind, establish 
the great, fundamental virtues of humanity, and f 
comprehend the transforming and nourishing pro ; 
cesses of Heaven and Earth. Shall such an one 
have any being or anything beyond himself on 
which he depends?" (Doctrine of the Mean, 
c. xxxii., V. I.) 

Providence. '* Without recognizing the ordi- i 
nances of Heaven, it is impossible to be a superior * 
man." (Analects, bk. xx., c. iii., v. i.) ► 

Thus in the ** Analects" Confucius gives ex- 
pression to the necessity for full recognition of I 
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I 

■ 

as are the inflictions of Heaven on me, I daieiri 

ft 

murmur." (Pt. v., bk. ix., 4.) i 

The " Doctrine of the Mean " says of the sqi^t 
rior man: "He does not murmtir against Heaven.' 
(C. xiv., V. 3.) I 

Confucius also said of himself in the " Analects" | 
**I do not murmur against Heaven." (BLm- 
c. xxxvii., V. 2.) 

That this is a universe of law, however, and mi 
of special interpositions of Providence, is every' 
where insisted on. 

In the "Li Ki," Confucius is recorded as sayinj 
"Heaven covers all without partiality; eaic 
sustains and embraces all without partiality; tk 
sun and the moon shine upon all without partial- 
ity." (Bk. xxvi., 6.) 

In the "Shu King," Mu is reported to havi 
said: "It is not Heaven that does not deal impa: 
tially with men, but men ruin themsekes. 
(Pt. v., bk. xxvii., 6.) 

And Zu Ki, as speaking in this fashion: "It; 
not Heaven that cuts short men's lives; the 
themselves bring them to an end.'* (Shu Ed 
pt. iv., bk. ix.) 

This saying of Tai Chai in the same book ce 
tainly has a most modem sound: " Calamities se 
by Heaven may be avoided, but from calamiti 
brought on by one's self there is no escape 
(Shu King, pt. iv., bk. v., sect, ii., 2.) 

Confucius himself sets forth the conception 
the protection of Providence, thus : ' ' Heaven pi 
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instead of ''Heaven,*' is exceedingly few. The 
similarity of the use of words, one singular and 
the other plural in form, to the "Jehovah" and [ 
"Elohim" of the Hebrews is worthy of remark. ^ 
The foregoing saying. Christian, even Christ-like 
in its spirit, occurs in one of the Odes of the '*Shi 
King." In the same book are found the only 
passages in all these classics which affirm that 
God has spoken to any man. There axe three of 
them, of which this is the only one of general 
application: **God said to King Wan: 'Be not like i 
them who reject this and cling to that. Be not 
like them who are ruled by their likes and desires.* " 
(Shi King, Major Odes, decade i., ode 7.) 

If this were indeed the word of God and His 
only revelation to man, this command to be free 
and impartial and not to be ruled by mere desire 
could not be deemed unworthy. 

In the **Li Ki" the following circumstantial 
account is given of the rise from primitive barbar- 
ity, reaching its acme in the worship — not of gods 
— but of God: ** Formerly the ancient kings had 
no houses. In winter they lived in caves which 
they had excavated, and in summer in nests which 
they had framed. They knew not the transform- 
ing power of fire, but ate the fruit of plants and 
trees and the flesh of birds and beasts, drinking 
their blood and swallowing hair and feathers. 
They knew not yet the use of flax and silk, but 
clothed themselves with feathers and sldns. 

'*The later sages then arose, and men learned 
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the development of that levity and jocose blas- 
phemy concerning the Great Spirit to which some- 
how our over-familiarity has conduced. 

The ancient Chinese had the same conceptfe 
of the possibility of ascertaining the future froE 
the Divine Mind, by oracular utterances or divina- 
tion, which was also common to the Greeks, tb 
Romans, and other peoples in ancient times. The 
following passage from the "Yi King" charge 
the superior man to engage in no important under- 
taking without thus seeking Divine, enlighten- 
ment and guidance: "Therefore, when a superior 
man is about to take action of a more private 0: 
of a public character, he asks the Yi, making his 
inquiry in words. It receives his order and the 
answer comes as the echo's response. Be the 
subject remote or near, mysterious or deep, h( 
forthwith knows of what kind will be the comini 
result." (Appendix iii., sect, i., c. x., 60.) 

The foregoing has striking similarity to tb 
consultation of the oracle in the days of classii 
Greece. The **Li Ki" gives the following descrip 
tion, however, of divining by the use of the **^ 
King," which shows that amost peculiar and indee 
singular custom of divining had sprung up amon 
the Chinese: ''Anciently the sages, having dete: 
mined the phenomena of Heaven and Earth i 
states of rest and activity, made them the bas 
for the Yi. The diviner held the tortoise-she 
in his arms, with his face toward the south, whi 
the son of Heaven, in his dragon-robe and squar 
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It is, perhaps, sufficiently obvious from all that 
is in this book — and yet more from all of the text 
of the Confucian classics, that is ascribed to Con- 
fucius, or apparently emanates from him — that 
the sage did not intend to dogmatize concerning 
the personality, the identity, the nature, the pur- 
poses of God, nor to Umit the earnest seekers after 
Him, whatever path they were destined to pursue 
in this so bootless quest for that which is unknow- 
able. He was but a sage, seeking to make of his 
fellow-men spiritual seers, apprehending clearly 
and sincerely the truths that would guide them 
aright along the simple, but far from easy, path 
which mortals should tread. Should he guide 
them, indeed, into the mental morasp of mere 
theological speculation upon the unknown and 
unknowable? 

Yet withal his own view was once clearly enun- 
ciated: '*I seek unity, all pervading." (Analects, 
bk. XV., c. ii., V. 2.) 
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vidualistic characters reach the highest point. There 
is no national state, so that there is no war, no need 
of defence, nor of men of military ability and cun- 
ning. Men of talents, virtue, and ability are chosen 
by the people, so that the people themselves are the 
sovereign, and the relation between ruler and subject 
does not exist. Man and woman are not bound by 
the tie of marriage, so that the relations between 
husband and wife, between father and son, and be- 
tween brothers do not exist. The only relation that 
remains is friendship. There is no family, so that 
there is no inheritance, no private property, no selfish 
scheme. There is no class, so that the only classi- 
fication is made either by age or by sex; but whether 
old, middle-aged, or young, whether man or woman, 
each satisfies his needs. The Great Principle of the 
Great Similarity prevails, so that everyone is naturally 
as good as everyone else and the distinction of the 
five moral constants is gone. Each has only natural 
love toward others, regardless of artificial rites and 
justice. Speaking of the Small Tranquillity, Con- 
fucius gives six superior men as examples, but for the 
Great Similarity, he does not mention any one, be- 
cause it has never existed. In the Canon of History, 
Confucius takes up Yao and Shim to represent the 
stage of Great Similarity as they did not hand down, 
their thrones to their sons, yet he does not mention/ 
them here. The principle of the Three Stages is the 
principle of progress; we must look for the golden 
age in the future; the Extreme Peace or the Greatf 
Similarity is the goal." 

The similarity of this conception to the social 
scheme of Socrates, as set forth in Plato's ** Republic," 
is remarkable, as also its similarity to the views oi 
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and cherishes (as) children (only) his own sons. 
People accumulate goods and exert their strength 
for their own advantage. Great men imagine it is 
the rule that their estates should descend in their 
own families. Their object is to make the walls of 
their cities and suburbs strong and their ditches and 
moats secure. The rules of propriety and of what is 
right are regarded as the threads by which they seek 
to maintain in its correctness the relation between 
ruler and minister; in its generous regard that between 
father and son; in its harmony that between elder 
brother and younger; and in a community of senti- 
ment that between husband and wife; and in accord- 
ance with them they frame buildings and measures; 
lay out the fields and hamlets (for the dwellings of the 
husbandmen); adjudge the superiority to men of 
valour and knowledge ; and regulate their achievements 
with a view to their own advantage. . Thus it is that 
(selfish) schemes and enterprises are constantly taking 
their rise, and recoiirse is had to arms; and thus it 
was (also) that Yu, Thang, Wan, and Wu, King 
Kh^ng, and the Duke of K&n obtained their distinc- 
tion. Of these six great men everyone was very 
attentive to the rules of propriety, thus to secure the 
display of righteousness, the realization of sincerity, 
the exhibition of errors, the exemplification of benev- 
olence, and the discussion of courtesy, showing the 
people all the normal virtues. Any rulers who did not 
follow this course were driven away by those who 
possessed power and position, and all regarded them 
as pests. This is the period of what we call Small 
Tranquillity." 

But whether past or future is intended, undoubtedly 
it is the ** golden age,'* or ideal state, which is meant. 
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Appendix 305 

The open question as to whether the Grand Course 
is past or yet to come, is of course due to the ideo- 
graphic form of the language; owing to his standing 
as a Confucian scholar, Dr. Chen is certainly entitled 
to have his interpretation preferred, if all else is equal. 
The statement concerning safeguarding the indi- 
viduality of women would perhaps scarcely seem to 
warrant the notion that the idea of the family, upon 
which Confucius built his entire superstructure of 
personal and governmental relations, should be aban- 
doned; Legge translated this, it should be noted, 
"Males had their proper work, and females had their 
homes." 
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Comfort — Continued 

3. 39, 40; Hwuy, paragon 
of virtue, often in want, 93; 
superior man not concerned 
about poverty, 94; To be 
poor without murmuring is 
difficult, 94 

Conduct, 120-126: The 
golden rule, 120; reciprocity, 
120; set forth in '*The Great 
Learning," 120, 121; serve 
men, not spiritual beings, 
121; men of perfect virtue, 
122; superior man loves 
because of merit, 122; man's 
desire to teach, 122; not 
blind to the faults of others, 
123; forgetting wickedness, 
123 ; charity towards all, 123 ; 
obligations, 123; theMasters' 
rule of recompense, 124; 
only the truly virtuous know 
how to love or hate, 124; 
what persons the superior 
man hates, 125; love for all, 
125; in order to be loved, 
125; benevolence, 126 

Confucius: Did not claim in- 
spiration, Introduction, xi; 
works of, and of his disciples, 
Introduction, xiii ; life of, xvii ; 
central idea of, i; personal 
development, 1 1 ; divined 
that the mind must first be 
honest with itself, 14; pur- 
suit of learning, 23; not 
bom in possession of know- 
ledge, 28; memorizing, 29; 
content with poverty, 47; 
faults, 55; not equal to 
superior man, 55, 56; know- 
ing why, 60; study of Yi, 74; 
would make faults few, 74; 
expressions of humility, 80; 
to be mentioned with honour 
in future ages, 88; his de- 
meanour, 108; observance of 
sportsman's ethics, 113; prac- 
tises polite evasion, 119; 
charity towards all, 123; 



feelings towards those who 
possess sharp tongues, 125; 
how his disciples consider»i 
he would govern, 183; loss 
of office, 239, 249; "The 
Odes" a frequent theme, of 
discourse, 249; counsels his 
son to learn "The Odes," 
252 ; equality with other men, 
253; reforms the music, 258; 
appreciation of best music, 
and value placed upon it, 
258; condemnation of music 
he considered unworthy, 260; 
counsels his son about the 
study of classical music, 261; 
his skill upon the musical 
stone, 261; raises a mound 
over the grave of his 
parents, 270; sacrificing to 
the dead, 271; consciousness 
of presence of invisible forces, 
286; commendation and 
practice of pra3rer, 288; *'I 
do not murmur against 
Heaven," 290; consciousness 
of the protection of Provi- 
dence, 291; belief in his 
mission, 291 
Constancy: Impossible, if, 
keeping up appearances, 56 
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Death and Immortality, 267- 
271: Belief accepted by 
Confucius, 267; soul can go 
anywhere, 267; spirit issues 
forth in condition of glori- 
ous brightness, 268; scien- 
tific investigation, 268 ; value 
of man's words as he ap- 
proaches death, 268; sani- 
tary precautions at time of 
death, 268 ; method employed 
to ascertain if death had 
taken place, 268; care with 
which bodies are guarded 
lest burial takes place before 
life is extinct, 269; repug- 
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Earnestness — Continued 
earnestly, 78; uninstructed 
earnestness, 78; **He who 
aims at complete virtue is 
earnest," 79; the youth 
should be earnest, 79; an 
essential of perfect virtue, 80 ; 
result of, 80 

Education, Universal, 221- 
231: Necessity for general 
education, 221; obliterates 
distinction of classes, 221; 
rank determined by training, 
221; pre-natal education, 
222 ; value and potency of, 
222; relation of education 
to government, 222; unin- 
structed men, 223 ; education 
necessary to him who would 
lead others, 223; attention 
paid to education in filial 
and fraternal duties, 223; 
education test of political 
preferment, 224; perfection 
of manners and customs 
must start in schools, 224; 
established means of, 224; 
competitive examinations, 
224; the object of teaching, 
225 ; understanding requisite 
of teaching, 225; care exer- 
cised in choice of teacher, 
226; the skilful teacher, 226; 
**I do not open the truth to 
one who is not eager for 
knowledge, "227; rote learn- 
ing, 228 ; teacher not treated 
as a subject, 229 ; objects to 
be sought in education, 229; 
desirability of class work, 
229; method of Confucius, 
229; importance of popular 
education, 231 

Emotions and Desires: If 
swayed by, conduct is wrong, 
13, 35, 36, 37; abuses of, 37, 
38 ; must reduce, in order to 
maintain resolution, 45, 46; 
delusion to "wreck one's 
life" in anger, 51 



Enjoyment: When injuiioos; 
when advantageous, 52; m 
worthy friends, 126 

Ethics of thb Mind: Mind 
must be honest with itself, 
14: spirit and teaching of 
ConfuciuSy 14; design of the 
Book of Poetry, 14; pre- 
determination of course, 15; 
the open mind, 15, 16; whoi 
mind not dominant, 35 

Example, 126-13 i: Advanta- 
geous and injurious &ieDd- 
ships, 126 ; frequent the com- 
pany of men of principle, 
126; youth should cultivate 
friendship of the good, 126; 
friendship of dissolute, 126; 
intimacy with flatterers, 127; 
distinction between the su- 
perior and inferior man, 127; 
when and to whom to spedc, 
127; figurative admonition, 
127; the value of good ex- 
ample, 128; proper associ- 
ates, 129; virtuous manners 
constitute virtue of a neigh- 
borhood, 129; evil man use- 
ful for instruction, 129; must 
associate with all mankind, 
130; ''virtue is not left to 
stand alone," 131 



Fame: Report of the multitude 
not decisive, 88, 89; to be 
loved by the good and hated 
by the bad, 89; man of 
exalted aim, 90; indifference 
toward worldly reward or 
failure, 90; desire to rightly 
die, 90; "object of dislike at 

forty, "95 
Family Regulation, 137-139: 
Regulation of one's own 
family, 137; self -develop- 
ment necessary, 138; re- 
spect and love necessary to 
service, 138; love leads to 
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KiNGLT Qualities, 210-216: 
Potency of being a man, 210; 
when people imitate great 
ruler, 210; Shun an example 
of, 211; like majesty as- 
scribed also to Yu, 211; 
power of character in en- 
forcing beneficent govern- 
ment, 211; necessity of cor- 
rect conduct, 212; he who 
exercises government by 
means of virtue compared to 
north star, 212; people 
respond to calls for service, 
212; superior man rules 
without rewards or force, 
213; consequences of qual- 
ities opposite to those of 
virtue, 213; picture of 
worthy ruler, 213; qualities 
characterizing great minister 
defined, 214; qualities neces- 
sary to constitute one an 
officer, 214; qualities re- 
counted, 214, 215; success 
as measured by Confucius in 
reference to Chinese history, 
216; power of attraction in, 
216 

L 

Language: That of superior 
man firm and decided, 64; 
sufficient that it convey 
meaning, 115; without know- 
ing force of words impossible 
to know men, 115; virtuous 
will be sure to speak aright, 
115; style prized in conver- 
sation, 255; **Yi King" 
written in symbolic, 283; 
superior man requires that 
in, there be nothing inac- 
curate, 254 

Law and Order, 231-238: 
Government good when each 
is in his place, 231; when 
good, ceremonies, music, etc., 



proceed from emperor, 231; 
perils of private wealth and 
power, 232 ; destructive con- 
sequences of inherited ridies, 
233; consequences of dis- 
order, 233; duty of care in 
selection of administrative 
officers, 233; discrimination 
in recognition and employ- 
ment 01 men, 234; virtuous 
prince does not neglect rela- 
tives, 234; to be thinidng 
only of one's salary either 
in good or bad government, 
shameful, 234; better to 
wait for death before con- 
ferring honours, 235; de- 
mental principles of right 
and wrong applicable aiike 
to prince and minister, 235; 
"affairs of state should not 
be privately discussed, "235; 
rule for a judge, 235; crimi- 
nality is in intent, 236 ; bet- 
ter to err than put innocent 
person to death, 236; com- 
pensation of public officers, 
236; restriction of military 
defence and equipment, 237; 
the superior man governs 
men according to their na- 
ture, 237; application to 
business essential, 237; ac- 
tions should be lofty and 
bold, 238; manner in which 
a state may crumble, 238 
Learning, 20-27 ' Without 
thought, 20; essential in all 
things, 21; Confucius' eager 
pursuit of, 22 ; superior man 
loves, 22; requirements es- 
sential to, 22; one must be 
modest as to ability, 22; 
may learn from humblest, 
23; abolishes class distinc- 
tions, 23; knowledge not to 
be imparted to all, 23; per- 
sistent devotion to, 24; the 
foundation for virtue, 24, 
25; not foundation for idle 
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Military Equipmbnt, 207- 
210: To lead uninstructed 
people to war, 207; Confu- 
cius' references to war, 207; 
let a good man teach the 
people, 207; requisites of 
a military leader, according 
to Confucius, 208 ; China the 
only one of the great nations 
which has maintained real 
continuity for itself, 208; 
necessity for the spirit of 
patriotic devotion, 208; mili- 
tary forces should not be such 
as to overawe a people, 209 ; 
prosperity and virtue of the 
people essential to military 
success, 209 ; material advan- 
tages do not compensate for 
absence of spiritual union of 
men, 210 

Music, 255-263 : Indispensable 
to human nature, 255; blos- 
soming of virtue, 255 ; tradi- 
tion of Chinese, 256; virtue 
and, 256; expression of joy, 
256; at meals, 256; most 
significant of traditions, 256, 
257; source of, 257; evil 
forms of, 257; relation of 
evil spirits to evil notes, 257 ; 
relation of good spirits to 
good notes, 257; labours of 
Confucius in perfecting, 258 ; 
in an age of disorder, 258; 
discrimination in, 258; Con- 
fucius' appreciation of "The 
Shaou," 258; "The Kwan 
Ts'eu " and Confucius' liking 
for it, 259; style of, 259; 
Confucius rebukes demoral- 
izing musical orgies, 260; 
** Are bells and drums all that 
is meant by music?" 260; 
distinction between sound 
and, 260; purity of taste in, 
260; Confucius admonishes 
his son to study, 261; Con- 
fucius a performer upon the 
musical stone, 261; descrip- 



tion of orchestral, 261; har- 
mony principal ti^ng sooght 
in, 261; occasions upon 
which Confucius would a^ 
company with his own vokx, 
262; preference for methods 
of ancient masters, 262; 
three things in which may be 
found advantageous enjoy- 
ment, 262; affecting the 
moral nature, 262 ; the mas- 
tery of, 263 ; should be ne- 
glected by no one, 263 

O 

Office, Duty RBSPBcnNG 

ACCEPTANCB OF, 238-24I: 

When right principles pre- 
vail, 238; informing a new 
minister of the conduct of 
government, 238; in good 
government, in office; in bad, 
keep your own counsel, 239; 
part of wise man to quit 
badly governed state, 239; 
Hwuy's answer to suggestion 
that he quit the country, 
239; Confucius to be used as a 
"wooden-tongued bell," 239; 
when called to office under- 
take its duties, 240 ; onenotin 
ofl&ce-has nothing to do with 
its administration duties, 
240; Confucius commends 
refusal to accept even ex- 
alted official position, 240; 
ambition for public service 
recommended by Confucius 
to his disciples, 240; when 
conscious of abiHty to render 
service, not to tsike office is 
wrong, 241 
Official Example, Power of, 
216-221: Ruler must be 
possessed of qualities he 
requires of people, 217; what 
superior man loves, his infe- 
riors will also love, 217; he 
who is in authority should be 
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Parents — Continued' """^ 
cryphal story of filial piety 
of Shun, 163; greatest of 
unfilial acts, 163; tests of 
filial piety, 164; unfilial 
crime to fail in reverence 
and wound a father's heart, 
164; root of all benevolent 
actions, 165; man trained to 
benevolence never forgets 
his parents, 165; while par- 
ents are Uving son must 
remain near them, 165 

People, Nourishment of the, 
189-199: Well governed, 
poverty, ill governs!, wealth 
a disgrace, 189; sage, if 
ruler, will cause gain to be 
abundant, 190; how the 
old may be well provided 
for, 190; conservation, 190; 
gain not to be considered 
prosperity, but righteous- 
ness, 191; no happiness if 
ruler seeks own profit, 191; 
picture of demoralization fol- 
lowing unscrupulous govern- 
ment, i9i;Mencius rebukes 
rich king who impoverished 
the people, 192; reforms 
should be made slowly, 192; 
"wants are limitless; the 
supply can never be ade- 
quate," 193; prevent the 
rich from despoiling the 
poor, 193; discontented man 
will rebel, 193; aphorisms of 
Mencius upon ruler sharing 
the people s lot, 194; Con- 
fucius sa5rs contrary means 
disloyalty, 194; account of 
"Rite of District Drinking, " 
195; Mencius view of what 
good government should 
provide, 195; consequences 
of evil government, 195, 196; 
people in hard straits can- 
not cultivate righteousness, 
196; certain livelihood for 
the people necessary, 197; 



good government must be 
parental, 197; he who con- 
fers benefits and assists all 
is a sage, 198; story of 
widow weeping at Mount 
Thai, 198 

Phenomena, Investigation 
OF, 16-20: Necessity for 
careful research, 16; the in- 
quiring mind, 17, 19; loss of 
early commentary, 18; Com- 
mentator Ch'ing 's substitute, 
18; benefit of painstaking 
research, 20 

Poetry andLetters, 251-263: 
If men are "mild, gentle, 
sincere, and good, * ' they have 
been taught from the Book 
of Poetry, 251; designs of 
the Book of Poetry, 251; 
the Odes serve to stimulate 
the mind, 252; considering 
men of antiquity, 252 ; must 
know the Odes in order to 
be **fit to converse with," 
252 ; if unable to make prac- 
tical application of the Odes, 
though able to repeat all, of 
what use are they? 253; 
literary taste of Confucius, 
253; "of language, it is 
sufficient that it convey 
meaning, ' * 253 ; necessity 
for correct names, 253, 254; 
accuracy in language, 254; 
diction, 254; Confucius' 
knowledge of the subtleties 
of style, 254; accepted man- 
ner of elegant speech. 255; 
style prized in conversation, 
255; usefulness of letters, 
255; inadequacy of written 
and spoken word, 255 

Poise: What superior man 
seeks is in himself; ordinary 
men in others, 58 ; would do 
nothing merely to secure 
fame, 58; stands alone, 59; 
reward of this attainment, 
59; mode and maimer of 
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Prudence — Continued 
fudus pleads for, 91, 92; 
sordid pursuit of w^th to 
be avoided, 93; competence 
insured by industry and, 
92, 93 ; should not degenerate 
into avarice, 94; to guard 
against speech and conduct 
which cause dislike, part of, 
95; self-examination as mat- 
ter of, 95; application of 
study of cause and effect 
which sage enjoins upon his 
disciples, 96; advantages 
which attend this course, ^7; 
need for caution in givmg 
commands, 114; as regards 
conversation, 127 

Purpose and Desire, rectifica- 
tion of, I, 13, 14, 35, 37 



R 



Riches and Honours: If 
acquired by unrighteous- 
ness, a floating cloud, 47; 
when sages distributed, 188; 
depend upon Heaven, 291 

Righteousness, 69-76: 
*'What is life's object?" 69; 
if not upright, 70; if, on self- 
examination, I find I am up- 
right, 70; *'if the will be set 
on virtue," 70; should reign 
in men's hearts and lives, 
70; a hard case if men talk 
not of, 70; not external, 71; 
to achieve well spent life, 
attainment of, necessary, 71 ; 
mind of superior man con- 
versant with, 71; by supe- 
rior man held of highest 
importance, 71; in all things 
essential, 72 ; normal attitude 
of, 72; nine things as re- 
gards which man must keep 
watch over himself, 72; 
elements of, described, 73; 
in symbolism, 73, 74; self- 
righteousness, 74; must 



coexist with shortaxmogs, 
75; to be considered in view 
of gain, 75; despairs of COD- 
stant, 76 



Self-Control: Want of, 61; 
need of» 61; he who has 
formed 'worthy conccptiQas 
must not let nimself be led 
astray in unguarded mo- 
ments, 61, 62; think twiceor 
thrice before acting, 62; 
act before speaking and 
speak according to act, 62; 
prudence of this course, 63; 
portrait of man following 
this course, 64; dignity ao 
companies, 64; average man 
cannot attain to it, $3 

Self-Development: What 
man should strive for, 7; 
through renunciation, 7; 
what constitutes the supe- 
rior man? 8; as revealed in 
" The Great Learning, " 8, 9; 
order of, 10; universal stand- 
ards for, 10; Confucius' ac- 
count of his own, 11; based 
on sincerity, 32, 33; depends 
upon rectification of purpose, 
35; without, cannot regulate 
one's family, 138; Chapter 
II., pp. 48-97 

Self-Examination: Requisite 
to explain disappointments, 
42, 43, 44, 45; if it discoveis 
nothing wrong . . . what 
is there to fear? 58; if on, 
I find I am upright, 70; 
examines his heart that there 
may be nothing wrong there, 
74; when we see men of 
worth, 83; required before 
assuming responsibiUties, 95 

Sexual Purity, i 31-136: 
"The scholar keeps himself 
free from all stain, 131 ; pas- 
sages illustrating the Mas- 
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Taxation — Continued 

"eround rents/' 3Q3, 204; 
Mencius oondemns import 
and excise duties, 305; 83rs- 
tern of tithing explained and 
commended, 206; same con- 
trasted and favoured over 
land tax, 306 

Thought or Thinking: Su- 
perior man must be watchful 
over himself when alone, 3; 
without learning, 30 

Truth, Love op: Superior 
man anxious lest he should 
not get truth, 15; they who 
know truth not equal to 
those who love truth, 15; 
"I know not how a man 
without truthfulness is to 
get on," 116 



Virtue lECnowledge, its founda- 
tion, 34, 32; one must him- 
self perform, 39; "perfect," 
five points of, 31 ; "comfort, " 
its antithesis, 3, 39, 40, 51; 
its own chief reward, 41; 
Confucius finds love of 
beauty greater than love of, 
44; if will set on, no practise 
ot wickedness, 48, 49; "per- 
fect," is to subdue one's self, 
49; firm, enduring, simple, 
unpretentious, near to, 49; 
man of virtue will not live 
at expense of, 50; never saw 
one die by treading path of, 
51; emulation enjomed of 
perfect, 52; not remote, but 
at hand, 53; what is? 53; 
one cannot stand adversity 
or prosperity without, 56; 
acting virtuously, what is 
there to repine about? 57; 
Confucius defines perfect, 
65 ; superior man not alwa3rs 
virtuous, inferior, never, 71; 
they will even sacrifice their 



lives to preserve, 75; **tha 
is that which I prise moR 
than life, " 75; superior nm 
never acts contrary to virtu 
76; virtuous rest in, ws 
desire, 76; "I have notseo 
a pei^n who loved," 76; 
suhjects of which the Master 
seldom spoke, 93 ; fine woids 
and insinuating manner sel* 
dom associated with, lor. 
man of perfect virtue to cod- 
firm hixnself , confirms othos, 
133; only virtuous man who 
can love or hate, 124; is 
self-realization, 365 
Villages, Good, Carefu 
Peoplk of the: Thieves of 
virtue, 40; not to be coo- 
founded with the virtuous, 
40 

W 

Wedlock, 140-146: Propri- 
ety begins with careful atten- 
tion to marriage relations, 
140; necessity of marriage 
ceremony, 140; such cere- 
mony lies at foundation of 
government, 140; duties be- 
tween husband and wife, 
141 ; in taking a wife, not one 
of the same surname, 141; 
rank of wife, 142; marriage 
ceremony, 142 ; Confucius 
considers no ceremony too 
great, 143; mother's admon- 
ition to daughter about to 
wed, 143; no girl learns to 
rear child in order to marry, 
144; a teraion, 145; Heaven 
alone cannot produce a man, 
145; anyone may be called 
son of Heaven, 145; God 
creator of all men, 146; 
"faithfulness the virtue of 
a wife," who will not re- 
many, 146 
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Widows, Orphans, Provision 
FOR, 201-203: Ideal con- 
dition described in "The 
Grand Course," 201; prince 
who knew how to cherish 
old, sure of favour, 201; of 
the three great longs not 
one neglected a|;e, 202; five 
things by which ancient 
kings secured good govern- 
ment, 202; aged men did not 
carry burdens, 202; system 



of mutual aid described by 
Mendus, 202, 203; equaliza- 
tion of seed and of 3deld, 203 
Will, 48-53: If set on virtue, 
no practise of wickedness, 
48, 49, 70; of even a common 
man cannot be taken from 
him, 49; proved by resistance 
49; costs nothing to, 51; 
should be set on path of duty 
52; development of, 53, 
what is thet 53 
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